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Lectures. 


HB@tee, LECTURES ON T THE HIGHER 

ECTS OF GREEK La 
STRSTOMTLCOUnEE i: BEM, GABE? HIRDERE PG 
py be Oxford, on 


The Higher of Religion 
will be delivered in the oxi ERSITY oF LONDON, 
TUESDAYS, 


e Lectures 
souret REwSINTUR April 25, May 2, 9, 16, 23, 
ad 30, of halt rent Oo" clock in the afternoon 


t wane t peti for Tickets 
LT yh 4 picket i v1 ILETAMS 4 & nba mu, Henrietta 
as soon as 


poy | J, yy  Netor than AP t: 
possible after that date Tickets will be oak ts 'o many persons as 


will accommodate. 
FRANCI8 H. JONES, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 








Societies. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEBTING of the SOC TTY NESDAY apr § ot 8 ru, when 
al P.M. 
= Paper, sutitied “Some bisteimonial Pr Problems of the Western Border 
of India,’ will be read by Major O' 4 = hes 
11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., March 27, i 








Exhibitions. 


GIk HENRY RAEBURN,  BR.A.,, 
‘THE BOY WITH A RABBIT’ 
(Diploma Gallery, Burlington nm House 
The Medici Society's nmeres in Colour 
May now be seen at The Society's Galleries, 7, Grafton Street, 


d Btreet, W. 
Published March 27, 1911. 





HEPHERD’S' EXHIBITION 
of PARLE | _— MASTERS includes pom meaty 
Gains piles 
Genliee 
Lawrence Downman, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, = +> Street, St. James's, 8.W. 


—— hvac 





GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY. 
° Brhibition of Tithe hs b panrn LATOUR, Eenancs, 
CHAS. SHANNON. HIST LER. Now —_ at 10, Grafton 
Street, Bond Street, W. 10-6 Daily, Saturdays 10-4. 








G18 JOHN 8 OANES MUSEUM. 
2. LAmostat 's jaa Fields 
INTERESTING HOUSE AN DAT COLLECTIO 
OPEN FRRE, between 10.30 and 5, on TUESDAYS. WENNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS to the end of August. 








Provident Institutions. 


THE BOOKSELLER e PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
one to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
chy wy or woman of twenty- -five can invest the sum of Twen 
ans ori by and obtain the right nf 
pestiel te aS hy following Saven 
reedom from want in ti 





me of adversity as long as need 


“SECOND, Permanent Relief in Old A; 
Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
FO OURTE . A Cottage in the Country (Abbots ingles ¥ Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with Garden produce, and medical 
atniones ree, in addition to an .—— 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
‘their wives or widows and young childre 
SEVENTH. The ent pt. the Subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these ; benedite in of n 
For further  nccert lgp ap the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROUWES, Room 58, 6, Teresans Ot Chambers, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





MA airet W. AUBERT’S AGENCY, 133, Regent 
Sone. ©. W. (est. 1880). English and Foreign Governesses, Lady 
‘eachers, Chapepenss, Ogmpantons, Secretaries, ded and 


THREEPENCE. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


THE ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 





increase “io Hine full inf ~~. on ti eet ( 
uses, ‘uw lormal son aes ion 
Teor statin —e bb Oftiee hours Setenkassiete 1. 1. 








= (choice of Schools and Tutors 

Prospectuses of English and Centinental Schools, and 
ot Buccessful Army, Civil Service, and U: Usiverst Tutors, sent (free 
t, charge) on wat air: Sona of requirements 2 by Prive. 8, SMITE, 
Street, Strand, W 





JbUCca TION. 
esiring rate information relative to 
RLS or 


Guardians d: 
the OHOICE of SCHOOLS for for BOYS or GL 
ducted soauemmnanaall ad faly a a alton parti lars to 
are cali upon or ITA! u 2 cu: ‘J 
EMSRS GABBITAS, THRIN 


who for nearly fort; edatn my - aens in touch with the 
leading Bieminael® tablishments. 

ven = of charge. 
36, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
id read a beok by one ba ty himself atte suffering 








“ = STAMMERING, ITS Let a an sr 
CENCES OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P. 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Wacant. 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT =z ASSISTANT LECTURER “IN 
ATHEMATICS. 


ont Compctt eve, are oe to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
Mn mre, reach by APL 2.101 from whom further 
iculars may be obtain 
. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


RoervAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 8.0., SURREY. 
(University of London.) 

The GovEnnOns we will pertiy iy ceaind © 5 a fan as RESIDENT 
LECTURER in RY, to come into 
residence in october Ap ligations, with four oo — of testimonials 
should be sent by Feo ad to THE PRINGIPAL, from whom ali 
particulars may 











RoexAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 8.0., SURREY. 
(University of London.) 

The GOVERNORS will shortly appoint a LADY as RESIDENT 
re Lactue ER = a... LL oy LITERATURE and 
PHILO 0 will be e: come into residence in 
October.—. fogs with four oo re coples of testimonials, should be 

sent L$ APRIL 15 to THE PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars 
may be ob 


EPINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
SCHOOLS. 


DANIEL STEWART’S COLLEGE FOR BOYS. 
HEAD MASTERSHIP. 


Owing to the approaching retiral of Mr. W. Wallace Dunlop, M.A., 
the Merchant Company Education Board invite a eppuncons for the 
sition of HEAD MASTER at DANIEL STE ILLEGK 
For vy f one of the Endowed Secondary Schools of the Edinburgh 
} ——— mpany. The yearly salary has been fixed at 6002. ndi- 
dates must not be over 45 years of 4 and must be Graduates (with 
Honours) ~y? a British U will enter 
on full duty on OCTUBER 3 next, but “is ex a to assist in making 
t n 











re turned), must be lodged with the subscriber on or before APRIL 24. 

pplicants must state (1) Professional training ; (2) nature of Univer- 
oa Degree ; (3) experience ; (4) age; and (5) —— position. 

Candi dates are specially requested not to call upon ane of the 

™ EX. HERON, Secretary. 

The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh, March 24, 1911. 


IPPERHOLME GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Hipperholme, near Halifax, Yorkshire. — Appointment ot 
HEAD MABTER. Duties to commence MAY 2 next. Good house 








Gidurational. 


Ng ee eer COLLEGE, Tamworth. —_ 
Science Balti W gy Steg toe Farm agora ‘deal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. “Tage 2 Get Pros 








EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full apeeen. n.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates, 
J aoe A built Modern School Premises, standing in Four Acres of 
round.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 





GS HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, es a to 
Boys under 15 eu August 1, will be held on JULY 18 and Following 
bara.—Purther information can be obtained from THE HEAD 
“MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





accommodation f 4 20 Boarders. Candidates must be under 40 years, 
pd of some University - the United Binine. Lan- 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








County OF LONDON, 


The LONDON inl COUNCIL invites applications 
undermentioned positio: - ae 

(i) WOMAN LIBRARIAN. at the EBUCAsSON OFFIC. 
6a will be 120l.a year, rising pacroments 7.2 4 
maximum of 2001. The person ap; Ka will be required to ate | her 
whole time to the duties of the Office, and she —_- the well acquainted 
with English -_ Foreign Literature, and be able and write 
the French and German uages. She should have some 
acquaintance with the reports issued by the Board of Education and 
with reports on educational subjects published abroad, and be com 
petent to undertake the organization and routine work of a bry 
and be able to assist in their inquiries any persons who may visit the 


Applications (see below), on the official form, must be 
lla.m.on TUESDAY, April 11, 1911. All ee ee 
subject must be endorsed we Librarian,” and a stamped addressed 


mus' 
ata ASSISTANT MISTRESS at the COUNTY SECON 
OOL FOR GIRLS, ELTHAM, to be res ible for Hope ad 
7 pane I and German throughou t the ~ teeragarouee work not 
later than SEPTEMBER 12 vfgil. Candidates it possess a Univer- 
aw Degree in Honours or other equivalent ‘qualification, and have — 
rience of class teaching by modern methods. The 
attaching to the position 8 1201. a year, rising by annual sae 
ments of 10/. subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of 2201. A 
pom pop ie a, Ll al ee ve. however, be 
a i entering the service w: c 
of eaeee pees in Ve Schools. a 
pelt cations (see below), on form H.40, must be received by 11 a.x. on 
MO AY, May 1,1911. All communications on the eu jest must be 
sine “HL 4,” and a stamped addressed foolscap envelope must be 


encl 
aplintions should be made on the official Form, to be obtained, 
er with prrteulars of the appointments, from TA JA 
TION ee an Sune Counc Education ome ve. 
kmen’ c., whom they must t 
date’ eos, accompanied by copies of Three tba Teturned by the 


, either direct], indirectly, . 
audition tor eunplort . ent y, will be held to bea dis 
N 0 k of th 
Education ens Oe ictoria Embankment t rengen ene Sena 
30, 1911. 











OityY OF SHEFFIELD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, f LE! 
sor AEE, jn ee or the TRAINING CU GE 
(a) ge te i SUTOS. Her ome subject should be 
History, wi ie in Na 
(b) RESIDENT 1 LAD ‘TUTOR in AT RE STUDY. 
Commencing salary in each case 1 per annum, with board and 
residence, rising to 1301. per ft. by annual increments of 101., 
ape ed from the undersign 
‘orms of application, which ma; o 
should be recarned not later than ABRIL 8 — = 
Gos DAXTER, Secretary. 


Education Office, Leopold Street. 


BoroucH OF ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
The FREE LIBRARY COMMITTEE are to receive 
op for the appointment of SENIOR ass ‘ANT. Salary 
. perannum. Experience in Public Library work essential. The 
pod and candidate will be required to join the “ Officers’ and 
Servants’ Superannuation Scheme” adopted by the Corporation (a 
copy of which may seen on application), and contribute to the 
fund according to the scale therein.— Applications, endorsed “ Librar 
Assistant,” aud accompanied by copies of — recent testimnewaie, 
to be delivered fe she undersigned net later than noon on THUKS- 
DAY, April 6, 1 GEV. FLETCHER, , Librarian. 
Public Free Libcary, ong under-Lyne, 











BI NTERS READERS. —First - class 
ERS’ READER REQUIRED for EXAMINA’ 
PAPERS. Must have had wide ae experience in Frena 
German, and Mathematical Papers.—Apply, by letter, statin, 'y 
and experience, to A. B., care of we 8 Advertising Uffices, Maltravers 

House, Arundel Street, Strand, V 





desirable. Preference pep a married ma' 
ot e Governors, either one ve or indirectly, will be be a disqualifica- 
tion. * Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, the Clerk 
to the Governors, to ha ad ‘applications, with copies of testimonials, 
endorsed “* Mastershi tt be sent on or before APRIL 4, 1911.— 
FRANCIS M. HORN "Bolicitor, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


(ounTy BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE CULLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

WANTED, ASSISTANT MASTER, whose chief duties will be 
those of Second German Master. He will succeed a London M.A. in 
German who is leaving to take up a valuable sppeintmnens. A Degree 
(preferably of Oxford or Camsbesserh, discipline, eek Cee Ly 3 
and ability to teach German and English are essential. the 
rate 1401. a year. Duties to begin on MAY 2. school i+ - 
up” on im fry and engagement terminates on July 31; but rt in 
a Pp car A man, then me & permanency t the 








2001.). 
—_ forms and copies of scale of salaries be obtained of 
the undersigned, who will eesive applications up to APRIL 8. 
ERBERT REED, Assistant Clerk. 
15 John Street, Sunderland February 23, 1911. 








Situations Wanted. 


GENTLEMAN, accustomed to business (M.A. 
Ph.D. D.8c. Litt.D., &c.), seeks remunerative EMPLOYMENT 
as EDITOR, or with some good Commercial House, Publishing or 
otherwise.—Address 73 1780, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


f hag PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS. —Collecting 

Summarising of Data, Collatin, ren for Press. 
ke. EXPERIENCED LADY DISENGAG Good Writer and 
Translator (French, German, Italian). “Adress mg ie ~~ 1781, 
Atheneum Press, 13,Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


LAZz Scholar of Newnham College seeks 
LITERARY or other S¥CRETARYSHIP ri LONDON 

Modern Languages Tripos. Shorthand, Typewriting, German. ae 
1778, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream's ‘Buildings Chancery Lane, E.C. 














350 
OUNG GERMAN LADY desires post as 


OTHER'S or USEFUL HELP. English reference. —Apply 
Fraulein L., 51, Buckingham Place, Brighton. 


TS 














SISTANT desires 
YO rngnonMnt,. os, Dg 
—s., 52, Prince's Square, London, 8... 





YouNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 








and German ( ghee jst), seeks APPOINTMENT 
terary Princ lation, or kin duties. 
pt - hip in Pe btish: , or Private.—Apply JAMES, 
Cintra, Sylvan Avenue, Mill . London. 
Miscellancous. 


ERMAN. —UNIVERSITY LECTURER offers 
eee REESE Gettin hapten 





FP RANSLATIONS into *ollan at moderate 





from German, Italian, “4 ¥ b.—W. T. 
cuntian s M.A., yy -* Park, Crouch bh End Telephone, 
VICAR, 


CCLESIASTICAL. — To Patrons. 
seven years in isolated Country Parish, young, active, musical, 
B.D.Oxon. seeks LIVING with more scope for ene’ _, ‘Excellent 
references, and Clerical. — Apply Box 1733, A um Press, 
18, Bream’s Bi Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

feotieolee. —A. P aes Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, K 





A DVERTISER, who has very large COLLEC- 
TION of CLASSIFIED NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS, would 
ent with Journalist or Author for use of same. — hy 


pe re at enum Press, 13, Breain’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Box 1782, A 





A UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, to 
communicate. Every description of literary Work required. 
whatever. — Write for particulars in first instance to 186, 


Balt Of Offices, London, E.C. 8 1 attention to New Writers. 





A DVERTISER recommends for any position of 
ageress, Matron, Secretary, or Superintendent) a 
WIDOW W LaDy cap 9 ble, energetie, trustworthy, = years’ training 
in a Governmen partment, tall, active, good appearance. aud in 
prime of life. ~_ 4 1608, Athepmum Press, 13, Bream's s Buildings, B.0. 





IL PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
EXPERT WORK BY A CERTIFIED ART MASTER. 
P. HOLYOAKE, Kendal. 


RARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued or Also or Single 
mens PURCHASED 1 at the Bust MARKET PRICES for Cash. 
PINK & SON, Ltd., Medallis H.M. The King, 17 and 18, Picca- 
dilly, London, W. (close to Piocadilly Circus). 


EST HAMPSTEAD.—Within easy reach of 

the City and West Fnd. oe ios, PRIORY OAD built, non- 
basement House. KN nyt hey ROAD. Four 
Reception Rooms, Seve: os © oom, Bathroom (hot 
rt cold), Kitchen, Scullery, Pantry, good Garden, front and 
3 oreretery iS Bpace ie for > Garage 3 Gas and Flectric 
Liane TO BE sOLD a the wo how price of 1,800. Freehold, or 
ould be let to suitable tenant = 100d. yer” annum.—CARE- 
TAKER. or apply x th 3, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 














RIGHTON.—FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET. 

8 Rooms, Bath-room, and usual Offices. Small garden. Facing 

south. Three minutes station and trams; ten — sea.—Apply 
Box 1779, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C 








Tupe-Writers, Xe. 
PE-WRITING AND SHORTHAND.—Will 


uthors and others kindly Benner mee BLIND STENO- 
GRAPHER, Rapidity and accurac anteedl on specially devised 
mh ne. i very moderate.—A re DARKNESS, 538, Chiswick 


~ ste 





AN etata, TYPEWRITTEN wich STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESsayYs, iy ky ity with complete accuracy, 9d. pe 

1,000 words. Clear Copies nteed. References to well. 
known Writers.—M. STUART. "Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


Mss OF ALL KINDS, 94. per 1,000 words, 
ro Sain, Sd. References to well-known Authors, Oxford 

272 Richmond P.U.—M. KING, 24, Forest Koad, 
} 3 Gardens, 8 








Tomer -WRITING undertaken a by highly educated 

( pastcal, Tri College, bridge ; Inter- 

brie, Ten m. Revisl lov, Shorthand — THE 

BAU BRIDG rYPe WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREFT, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). +a 2308 City. 





YPE- WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
tions 2. vuplication 100 sree ar ogy yh 300, oa 
and promptitude. AL ih : 





= ray, . = a. ER, 14, Park Road, New 
[tre weit -WRITING | by an ottpert TYPIST. 8d. 
per 1,000 words. 2d. per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAM, 


19, Lanhill Read, Maida Vale. W 
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Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are [ra ae to 
consider and place MSS. for early ubliestion. pow hy 9 

all kinds dealt with by ex who ger interest first. 
ty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W. - 


E AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS, HODGSON & CO. any , SSL by 
Sorrow at their Booms, ps 

TUKADAY. 14, and Two F ming: — st 1 o Clock, MiscEL. 
LANEOUN’ Ks. including ete irds of Great Britain. 5 vols, 
eile Mammals of Great t Britain, 3 vols.—Sclater and Thomas’ 
Book of Antelopes, 4 vols.—Sowerby's English Botany, the Ori nal 
and Third Editions, and other Books on Natural History—Suckling’s 
History of Suffolk, 2 volx.—Stow’s Survey, 2 vols., 1720, and others 
relating to London—a few Books in Old _—— ah Literature—Prayer 
Book and Bible, 1675-6, in contempo! ek ding— 
Audsley’s Coosmnentel Arts of Japan, Authors’ Pri Proof Co —% 2 vols, 





heling hovenes ‘ ‘Hise'placed nar big, "eptemented. eat 
rrang* = jers,— ‘erms an: esti- 
at capleahe te he A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 








Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE, No. 54.—Drawings, Engravings, 
Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other Engravings— 
Coloured Prints by Stadler—Books illustrated 7 Turner, Blake, 
Constable, &c.—The Germ—Kelmecott Press—Works by John Ruskin. 
} aE, free, Sixpence.—WM. WAKD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
urrey 


ATALOGUE, No. 376, JUST OUT. 


This NEW CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS contains 
many EXCELLENT BOOKS now offered at REDUCED PRICES 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., Bookeellers, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDO 


FRENCH pevenaeene. —We have alxo just iia our NEW 
FRENCH CATALOGUE. 


ALL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


AG@S8S BR OS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN KARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic Lo Cable Address: “* Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: “ Gerrard 4664. 














BE R AM D Lt, 


OBR 
ae z AND ROOKSELLER and PUBLISHER 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, 

A large Stock ‘of Old and Rare Books in English J.iterature, 
ineluditn Poetry and the DPrama—Shakespeariana—First Editions cf 
Famous leo Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS oo subject SUPPLIED. The most ex we rnor 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGU &. make a 
special feature oy exchanging avy saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. Special list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
free.—EDW. BAKER’s Great obo thy ayy a Bright Street, 
iegalngham. —Slater, How to Collect kooks, 4s. 


Lay ny . Faust, 
for 2)a.; Americun Sheaves, Essex House ‘Bress 


r 33. 6d. 


extra — Macquoia’s History of Furniture, 4 vols #.— Biblio- 
hical Works—The English Dialect we 6 vola.—Prinsep's 
Fngian ae ities, 2 vols. and other Standard Works—First Collected 
lde’s Writings, 14 vols.— First Editions of Modern 
Ruthors—<tets of the Studio and Connoisseur, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Standard Works from yd Valuable Modern Library of a 
entleman. 


ESSRS HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
DURING APRIL, aSELECTION of STANDARD WURKES ai nbove. 
comprising the best Library Editions of the Historical Writings of 
lam, Macaulay, Palgrave, Fieeman, Froude, Green, Motiey 
Ranke, Rawlinson, and many others—Court Memoirs and Biographies 
won of the English Novelists —Translations from the Classics— 
orks in General Literature, the whole in clean condition, mostly in 
the original cloth. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





Rare Books— Manuscripts and Autographs. 
N ESSRS. «HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


ms * a Bory 115, Chancerv Lane, W.C., at the 
END oF yA ND Me ry =! BOOKS, comprising the 
Architectural Sry CR. “an 2 ’ am, Original Edition, 3 vols. in 1 
—To phical Works—Angas’ *Kative’ illustrated —an Extensive 
ion Pof English and Foreign Books on Rose Culture. uniformly 
bound—Fitzgerald’s Agzamemuon, with MS. alterations in the author's 
hand—Farly Printed Books—Rare Editions in Old English Literature, 
&c.—also Autograph Letters—MSS. relating to America, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





THE ROBERT HOE LIBRARY. 
YHE ANDERSON AUCTION COMPANY will 


SELL AUCTION, at their Rooms, MADISON AV dyna 

FORTIETH. ‘STRE ET, NEW YORK, on MONDAY, April 2 4: and Four 
Following Days, the FIRST PART of the SPLENDID. COLLE 
of RAK BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS collected by say - 
ROBERT HOK of New York, comprising the Gutenberg or Mazarin 
Bible, a magnificent copy, printed on vellum—the Catholicon of 
Balbus de Jauua [1470]—St. Augustine's De Civitate Dei, on vellum, 
1470—the extremely rare Fditiones Principes of Cicero, 1469, and the 
Rhetorica, on vellum, 1470, Apuleius, 1469, Horace. 1470, Fuclid, 1422, 
Homer, 2 vola. 1488, and other important Incunabula from the German 
and {talian Presses—Hypverotemachia ere, ay and other ine 
Books with Woodcuts— Dame Berners Book of int Albans (only two 
perfect copies recorded), 1436—Helyas, Knight r; the Swanne (the 
only book kuown to_ have been printed on vellum by Wynkyn de 
W rary ew Biblia Pauperum, a Bloc! gets ben [circa 1510}—a Soli ‘tion 
of Printed Horm, between 1493 and 1221, ess ‘han fourteen of which 
are printed on Vellum, several being leautitotty illuminated—His- 
torical and other fine ay of the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Centuries, eee ae mnd for Jean Grolier, Francis |, 
Henry III. of France, Queen Elizabeth, and other Kinus and Queens 
of France, England. an Spain—Specimiens of the \ to Nicolas and 
Clovis Kve, Le Gascon, Padeloup, Derome, and Roger Payne, and 
les from ae collections—many rare Books’ in Flizabethan 





Printers. 
THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN _BDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Athenaum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 


prepared to SUBMIL #S'TIMATES for all kinus of Buvk, NEWS 
Jd ST ooo PRANTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, teupes 
ie, K.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


The valuable Collection of Old English Pottery and Torcelain 
Jormed by WILLIAM TURNER, &sq., of Purley Chase, 
Atherstone, Warwickshire. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIM PSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Galleries. 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
WEDEMEDAS. April 5, and Following Day, at ten minutes ner 
1 —— z prectesty, the valuable COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH 
and PORC — comprising Specimens of early Lambeth 
Delft ~~ tl the “Merryman” set of plates, numerous pieces of 
Salt-Glaze Pottery decorated with Foglish and Chinese subjects, 
including a rare Loving Cup of unusual size painted with a portrait of 
Prince Charles Edward. with inscription ami date 1745— _— 
Pottery, including Caulitiower and Melon Teapots and other & 
mens with agate decoration—a rare Whieldon Toby Jug—Old Stathend. 
shire Pottery, including — Figures and Groups of unusually fine 
quality by Knoch and Ralph Wood, K. ond R. Riley, Sewell and 
yle—also Slip Ware, Jackfield, Liverpool, Ay Gres de Flandre, 
Silver Lustre, Wedgwood, &c. The Porcelain includes several ( ‘helsea, 
w, Chelsea- Derby. and Crown Derby Figures, old Worcester, 
including a pair of ruby ground Cups, Covers, and Stands—a Pair of 
Yishes with oppe: green borders — Specimens of the Lowestoft, 
Plymouth, Rockingh«m, pentenrw, and Swansea Factories ; also a 
‘ew pieces of old Chinese Porcelain. 





— Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 





ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include 

the above Sale ToRRs PANEIS of SEVENTEENTH- 

CENTURY FLEMISH TAPESTRY, worked with culjects from 

Ovid's Vice emery hoes the Limes of the ee 4S, Esq., of 

16, ae ensington, W.—To be sold by coer of the 
ecutor. 





Books _and_ Manuscripts, including the Library of 
T. Ll. WILLIAMS, E. removel from Inverness 
House, Tooting, and other Private Properties, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
 &, AUCTION, at their Galleries. 47, Nae! Square, by —- 
THURSDAY, April 6, and Ente at ten minu 
lo'clock precisely, MISCELLANEUUS Rut OKs, including my a — 
comprising Xtundard Works in all Branches of 
Literature—First Eajitions of Modern Authors— Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arte—-Gallerieo of © ofthe Kelm- 
reott Fuses mericana—Vo) * and a ee Rooks with Coloured 
Plates, &c “igeluding the Ke —y Sonttee~ Achacmana’e Hi History of 
the Publis School. ares in BaciaVada. Guvres. wish Enaravings, 
in's uresque Views in s— uvres, wit @ravings, 
nted —— Works, 2 vols. folio—Piranesi's eres 
on Italian A ent—Dickens’ Sketches b; 
First Kaiti 











aaaauee 





and Jacobean Poetical aud Dramatic Literature—a remarkable Series 
of First Editions of Defoe, including the First Issue of Kobinson 

‘rusoe—-the First Edition of Gray's Elegy, 1751—The Kilmarnock 
Rurns, in the original blue wrappers, uncut, 1786, and several Ms. 
Poems and Autograph Letters—Blake’s Milton (only two other corie 8 
known), 1804, a Presentation Copy of the Poetical Sketches, 17%: 
Songs of Innocence and Experience, 1789-94, and the Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell [1790]— Keats’ Endymion, First Fcition, with A.f.8 
to Fanny Brawne, 1818—First Editions of Foglish Poets and Novelists 
of the Nineteenth Century—Books with Coloured Plates - Barly 
Americana, including Voyage de Samuel Champlain, First Issue [160°], 
Hakluyt’s Virginie, richly valued, 1609, Hamor'’s True Discourse of 
Virginia, 1615, Hubhard’s New-England, with the map, 1637, Gorges’ 
America Painted to the Life, 1659, and Denton’s Brief Description of New 
York, First Edition, uncut, 1670—French Illustrated Books of the 
Eighteenth Century, in —aoa bindings —The Writings of 
Modern French Authors, many be! ing 9 ial editions, or with Original 
Drawings inserted, and sumptuously bound, the whole being in the 
finest condition. 


Catalogues (Part 1 A—K, ie half- ices may be hid on 
applicati 
MESSBS. HODGSON & CO. 
115, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


To whom any mee respecting the above and future sales of this 
Collection may be addressed, 





NV ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
1 ey etfully give notice that they will hold the fullowine 
SALES b: . at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, April 3, ANCIENT and 
MODERN peovenes and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late 
Dr. DYCE BROWN, 

On TUESDAY, ‘April 4, and WEDNESDAY, 
AL at nC nce FELINOM amd ENGRAVINGS 

On WEDNESDAY, April 5, JEWELS, the 
Property of a LADY, and from various sources, 

On THURSDAY, April 6, OLD ENGLISH and 
FORFIGN SILVER, the Property of the Rev. BASIL BERIDGE, 
deceased, B. KEPPEL, Esq., and others. 

On FRIDAY, April 7, OLD ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE, Old Chinese and other Porcelain from various Sources. 


On SATURDAY, April 8, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS and WORKS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHUUL. 


GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY NEXT, April, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
ANTIQUE WATCHES, SILVER SNUFF- 
BOXES and other choice (' ects, the Propert of a NOBLEMAN— 
Curios from the South Sea Is 8 and lother — Paintings, Praw- 
ings, and Pyiate~ Flemish an Is Lace—Chirese and Jnpanere 
Porcelain Jars, Vases, aoe, &c.—Colour Prints—Portraits and 
Bishens Relics—some fine Pieces of Roman Glass, 
r. J.C, ed wil offer the above Property by AUCTION at 
hie! ¢ Room, 38, ~ yp hyy * Garden, London, 
plication vi aay 








0 to 5 ‘and morving of Sale. “Catalogues on. 
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The valuable Collection of Japanese Colour Prints, the 
| tae of &. TUKE, Esg., of Netherton Hall, Honiton, 


Mess SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ontL y AUCTION, at took Bouse, No. 13, Wellington 
DAY, Apr and Fou E Potosies 

i 1 glock para. a we GOLLECTION of J APANES. 

base representative of a very large number of Artiste 
eed wane ding to Schools, the Property of 8. TUKE, Esq., of 

Netherton Hall, Honiton, Devon. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies, price 

1s. eac 





THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 
The First Portion of the extensive and Valuable Library of 
the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq., of Warren Wood, 
Hatfield, and 3, Connaught Place, WwW. 
ey SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Aue 5, and Two Following 





Days and on MONDAY, April 1 Two Following Days, at 
clock precisely, the FIRST PORTIO IN of — extensive and 
qaluabie LIBRARY of the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq., of Warren 


Hatfield, and 3, Connaught Place, W. aa prising many fine 
VWiectinated and important Historical Manuscripts—Editiones 
] pes and First and Karly Productions of the English and 
Continental Pressex—Books with the Earliest Specimens of the 
Engraver's Art—Eighteenth- gon 2 French illustrated Books—rare 
Works of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries, as well as the later 
Eng! ae ye an a the yey and Latin Classics— 
Productions of the Aldine and Elzevir Presses—Farly Italian Wood- 

cut Booke—County Histories and English illustrated Works— 
Bibliographical Works, &c., — in fine bindings, selected from the 
most tamous Librarics dispersed uring the last fty years. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








THE FPHILLIPPS MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, a. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 24, and Four Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a FURTHER *POR TION of the 
CLASSICAL, HisTORICAL, TOPUGRAPHIVAL, GENEALO- 
gical, and other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH PETTERS 
of the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart., F.R.S., &c., of 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire, arul Thirlestaine Hoase, Cheltenham, 
including nearly wo Hundred Volumes on Vellum, dating from the 
aw ge Jentury, relating to England, Germany, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, &c., comprising Early Chronicles, including Go de 
Melsa, Dudo de 8. Quentin, St. Denis, Konigshifen, Wm. of Malmes- 
bury, St. Neot—the Cartularies of Ford, Glastonbury, York, &c., 
Abbeys—Royul Household Books and Accounts—Historical Corre- 
spondence of Sir Julius Caesar, the Duc de Guise, Duke of Ormonde, 
tir W. Petty, &c.—Original Treaties between England and Flanders— 
Historical and Genealogical ba including sir W. Dugdale’s 
Papers— Farly Poetry by Audebert, Behaim, J.ydgate, Oldisworth, 
gy Jacopone di Todi, Sosiecs, &c.—the unique MS. of 
-~ Pecock’s Reule of Cristen Keligioun—Classical, eolosiastical, 
edical, and Legal Works, including J.ucretius, Ovid, Virgil, Hilde- 
e rd, 8. Pancratius, Mayer: e—teltic Manuscripts and Works on 
reland—with many important Early Manuscripts relating to the 
History and Literature of Germany. 
eS ne viewed two days prior. 
1s. each. 


Catalogues may be had, price 








Mlayazines, &e. 


HE NIN ETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


THE CONSTITOT(ONAL ‘one meumnen. By J. H. Morgan, 
Professor of Constitutional Law in the Se of London. 
GOD'S TEST BY WAR. By Harold F. Wyatt. 
THE NAVY ESTIMATES. By the Right Hon. Lord Braseey, G.C.B. 
78 DEVELOPMENT OF OUR NATIONAL PENSION 
SCHEME II. By A. Carson Roberts. 
SOME NOTES ON CHATEAUBRIAND. By W. 8S. Lilly. 
THE MAKING OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION. 
Right Rev. Bishop Welldon. 
HUMOURS OF ENGLISH ELECTIONS. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. 
THE STORY OF THE ‘CROWN DOMAIN.’ By E. D. Morel. 
OUR DEBT TO Laat POETRY AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
GREEK. By Y. Tyrrell, late Regius Professor of Greek, 
Trinity Coltagn, Dublin. 
THE CASE OF GWENDOLINE CASSON, MISDEMEANANT. 
By H. M. Wallis, Ashton Hilliers. 
THE SKAMY SIDE OF TRAVEL. By Sir Harry H. Johuston, 
G.C.M.G. K.C.B. 


By the 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ROAD. By Norman Pearson. 
THE POLICY OF SECULAR EDUCATION. By Halley Stewart. 
INVASION AND THE ALTERNATIVE: Lord Haldane’s Adminis- 
tration Criticised. By Capt. Cecil Battine. 
Loadon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lrp., 5, New Street Square. 


‘THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MARCH 31, contains :— 
ST. JAMES’S PARK AND THE EDWARD VII. MEMORIAL. 
THE NEW YORK FACTORY FIRE. 
ART GALLERIES. 
INTARSIA AND INLAY WORK: Carpenters’ Hall Lecture. 
(Ilustrated.) 
ENGLISH VERNACULAR DOMESTIC WORK (with 
fete ta 








INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
TRADE UNION LAW. 
LAND TRANSFER AND REGISTRATION OF TITLE. 
CAISSON SICKNESS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
KARACHI MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS: SECOND PRE- 
MIATED DESIGN. 
THE N.Y. STATE CAPITOL, ALBANY. 
THE RUINS OF HONITON CHURCH. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 


(Magazines, &c., continued on p. 375.) 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING 
THOUGHT. 


Natural Christianity. 


By the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, D.D. 
(Dean of Ripon). Cloth, 2s. 6d, net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Jmmediatety. 
A frank and illuminating statement of what 
advanced followers of Christianity really believe 
and the grounds for their belief. 


The Birth of Worlds 
and Systems. 


Prof. A. W. Bickerton. Preface by 
Prof. Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 
‘*A welcome addition to scientific literature and, 
we may add, a permanent addition to the tools in 
the scientific workshop.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Isabella of Milan. 


Christopher Hare, Author of ‘ Louis 
XI.,’ &c. Photogravure and other IlJustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

‘*The whole story is told with a vividness and 
freshness which brings before the reader a wonder- 
ful picture of life at an Italian ducal court during 
the splendid time of the Renaissance.” 

Daily ' T Telegraph. — 


LATEST SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


The Secret of the 
Dragon. 


Mary L. Pendered, Author of ‘The 
Fair Quaker.’ 
*‘ A dainty, tender story of love and learning 
which will be read with interest by all—a book 
which we can recommend.”— Daily Telegraph. 


The Skipper and the 
Skipped. 


Hoiman Day, Author of ‘ King Spruce.’ 


** Here is a book for laughter. If the Skipper 
is a little reminiscent of the Jacobean salt, he has 
a most decided individuality all his own.’ 


Daily Chronicle. 
Fortunata. 


Marjorie Patterson. A dramatic 
story of intrigue in Italian and English 
Society, with a remarkable central figure—an 
adventuress who wins the reader's entire sym- 


pathy. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


APRIL NUMBER. 











Illustrated with Sketches by George Du Maurier. 
A Farce. 
The Iron Woman. 
By Marcarer DELanp. 
Richard Le Gallienne. 
With Scores of Illustrations by Prominent Artiste. 
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On Thursday — will be published 
HE 


LIFE OF GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. Svo, 25s. net. 

This book has been written by the ion. ARTHUR ELLIOT, 
at the request of the present Lord Goschen, and is founded on 
documents in the possession of the family supplemented by 
Mr, Elliot's own recollections of Lord Goschen’s political 
career. Among other matters of interest the work will contain 
some interesting and confidential letters from Lord Goxchen 
himself, and frem Mr. Cobden, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Balfour, and others. 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


JOHN MERRIDEW.  «&. 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 


ae | stirring sensational novel which grips the reader's 
attention.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Tt is an excellent story, full of the Italian atmosphere, 
with exciting moments and a genuine sentiment that makes 
for the romantic spirit...... We have enjoyed it extremely.” 

Sunday Times. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY 
NEW CURATE 


THE INTELLECTUALS. 
By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. tn a 


“A very witty and stimulating book.”—Daily Mail. 
“The chapters have an air of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
books, with an Irish clerical flavour of theirown. They will 
prove interesting and suggestive to cultured readers.” 
Scotsman. 


John Viriamu Jones, and other Oxford 
Memories. By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, 


D.Se., &c., Hope Professor of Zoology in the University 
of Oxford. With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 
(Inland postage 6d. 
“A really fascinating volume....Alike as tribute to a 
remarkable man, and as an entertaining and stimulating 
account of some aspects of Oxford life during a recent past, 
this volume affords capital reading.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“It can claim the best qualities of good conversation 
it is at once general aud particular, direct and allusive.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


A Saga of the “Sunbeam.” By HORACE 


1s HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
(Inland postage 6d. 
oMr. Hutchinson's saga is characteristic of the author— 
racy, humorous, and picturesque.”— Evening Standard. 
**The book is ‘full of interest for readers who enjoy travel 
by sea and can rejoice in the big things a little ship can do 
upon blue water.”— Scotsman. 


Birdflight as the Basis of Aviation: 
a Contribution towards a System of 
Aviation. By OTTO LILIENTHAL. Translated 


from the Second Edition by A. W. ISENTHAL, 
A.M.LE.E. F.R.P.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d. 
“4 work ‘that should be in the possession of every prac- 
tical engineer who is concerning himself with the problem 
of flying machines.”—Morning Post. 
‘This book, cf which Mr. Isenthal has done a competent 
translation, is one of the classics of the subject.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


The First Decade of the Australian 
Commonwealth : a Chronicle of Con- 
temporary Politics, 1901-1910. By 

HENRY GYLES TURNER, Fellow of the Institute 


of Bankers, London; Author of ‘A History of the 
Colony of Victoria,’ &e. 8vo, Os, 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Biographical Studies. 3s. 6a. 
Economic Studies. 3s. 6d. 
Literary Studies. 3s. 6d. each. 





























3 vols. 





WORKS BY 
LIEUT.-COL. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
(Late Professor of Military Artand History, the Staff College 


Stonewall Jackson and the American 

Civil War. With an Introduction by Field-Marshu, 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. G.C.B., &c. NINTH 
IMPRESSION. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


The Science of War. with aMemelr by isis. 
Marshal KARL ROBERTS, V.C. A_P 
Portrait of the Author and 4 Maps. FOUE H IM: 
PRESSION. 8vo, 14s. net. 





Reminiscences of —» Du Maurier. 
Why Flying Machines Fly. 
y Wittiam Dean Howe ts. 
And Contributions by 
Alice Brown. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


. ArmstTRonG, C.B. 
By WaLpEMAR KAEMPFFERT. 
Self Sacrifice. 
A Serial. 
Norman Duncan. 
Carolyn Wells, &c. 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Golden Bough: a 
Study in Magic and Reli- 


gion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. 
Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. 
Part I. THE MAGIC ART AND 
THE EVOLUTION OF KINGS. 2 
vols. 20s. net. 


Creative Evolution. py 
HENRI BERGSON, Member of the 
Institute, Professor at the Collége de 
France. Authorized Translation by 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 8vo, 
108. net. 

M. Georces Sore, in Le Mouvement 
Socialiste :—‘* I donot think I deceive myself 
when I say that M. Bergson’s new 
‘Creative Evolution’ will have as much im- 
portance in the history of philosophy as the 
‘Critique of Pure Reason’ of Kant.’ 


BOOKS FOR THE 
EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


Guide to Italy and Sicily. 
Sixth Edition. Thoroughly Revised by 
Dr. THOMAS ASHBY, Director of the 
British School at Rome. With 55 Maps 
and Plans. 10s. net. 


Guide to Greece, the Archi- 
pelago, Constantinople, 
the Coasts of Asia Minor, 


Crete, and Cyprus.  qnira 
Edition, with Corrections. With 13 
Maps and 23 Plans, and Chapter on 


Greek Art by Prof. ERNEST 
GARDNER. 9s. net. 
Accidents of an Anti- 


’ 
quary’s Life. py p. c. HoGARTH. 
With 40 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Hogarth’s experiences cover a wide 
area in the Levant, including Greece, Asia 
Minor, Crete, Egypt, and North Africa. 


Ancient Athens. , 


ERNEST 
ARTHUR GARDNER. ith Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans. S8vo, 2ls. net. 


Life in Ancient Athens: 
The Social and Public Life of a Classical 
Athenian from Day to Day. By Prof. 
T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D.(Camb.). Illus- 
trated. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 
By Prof. MARTIN L. D’OOGE. Illus. 
trated. Svo, 17s. net. 


Rambles and Studies in 


Greece. Bythe Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
C.V.0. D.D. Fifthand Cheaper Edition. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW 6/ NOVELS. 


The Unknown God. 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of 
* The Human Cobweb,’ &c. 6s. 

*," The story of a young missionary in 
China—his difficulties, his disillusionment, 
and his ultimate recovery of a foothold for 
the continuance of his work—with incidents 
of an exciting character. 


Nina. sy ROSALINE MASSON. 6. 


Trevor Lordship. 4 Love Story. 
’ By Mrs. HUBERT BARCLAY. 6s. 


Klaus Hinrich Baas. x, 
GUSTAV FRENSSEN. Translated 
from the German. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 











Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 


NEW FICTION. 
LE pap er ea 9 By Eruex Sipewicx, 


Author of ‘ Promise.’ 
Second Impression now ready. 

“In reviewing Ethel Sidgwick’s first novel ‘ Promise,’ we 
open the opinion that she possesses the true imaginative 
gift, as distinguished from the mere power of vivid reporting, 
which is the necessary quali on for continuing to pro- 
duce work of permanent value in fiction. It is a pleasure 
to find the same fine qualities in her new book ‘Le Gentle- 
man.’”—Times Literary Su: . 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF JACOB 
STAHL. By J. D. BERESFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. J. D. Beresford has written a very remarkable 
book. If, as it seems, it is his first, ‘Jacob Stahl’ should 
place its writer at once in the forefront of modern novelists, 
..-. We congratulate Mr. Beresford on one of the most con- 
vincing studies of character we have read for a very long 
gy ey ae Post. 

“ Our immediate duty is to congratulate the novel-read- 
ing public on the appearance of a writer who has mastered 
the first principles of his business.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE GREEN CLOAK. A thrilling Detec- 
tive Story. By YORK DAVIS. ls. net. (April. 
‘Not in anything we have read lately, except ‘The 
Mystery of the Yellow Room,’ is the interest so splendidly 
maintained.”—Mamnchester Guardian. 


THE CELESTIAL OMNIBUS, and 
other Stories. By E. M. FORSTER. Imp. 16mo, 
6d. net. [April. 
RE-ISSUE OF THE 
NOVELS OF GEORGE GISSING. 


THE WHIRLPOOL. THE ODD WOMEN. 
THE UNCLASSED. THE EMANCIPATED. 
EVE'S RANSOM. DENZIL QUARRIER. 
IN THE YEAR OF HUMAN ODDS & ENDS: 
JUBILEE. Stories and Sketches. 


Crown Svo. Uniform Re-issue 2s. net each. 
THE STORY OF ROSALIND. By 


MONICA MOORE. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. net; 
paper wrappers, 2s, 6d. net. 


PROMISE. By Erne. Sinewics. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


[Second Impression. 


ROSALIND 





THE LEADING NOTE. By 
MURRAY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 

THE MADRAS HOUSE. By GranvVILLE 
BARKER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; paper, ls. 6d, 
net. [Third Impression. 

THREE PLAYS. 

THE MARRYING OF ANN LEETE. 

THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE. 

WASTE. By GRanvIL_e Barker. 


In 1 vol. 58. net; Separate Plays, in cloth, 2s. net; 
in paper wrappers, ls. 6d. net. (Third Impression. 


PAINS AND PENALTIES. By LavRexcr 
HOUSMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. ta 


CHAINS. A Play in Four Acts. By Exizasetu 
BAKER. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls, 6d. net; paper 
wrappers, ls, net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF POMPEY THE 
GREAT. A Playin Three Acts. By JOHN MASE- 
FIELD, Author of ‘The Tragedy of Nan,’ ‘ Multitude 
and Solitude,’ &c. Crown 8vo, - 6d. net. 


Impression. 
GENERAL 


BRITAIN’S RECORD: what she has 
done for the World. By E. KEBLE CHATTER- 
TON. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (May. 


FAMOUS IMPOSTORS. By Bram Sroxrr. 
With 10 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LOG OF THE BLUE DRAGON Il. 
IN ORKNEY AND SHETLAND, 1910. By 
c. C. LYNAM, M.A. With 4 Colour Illustrations, 
4 Maps, and over 60 other Pictures. Extra royal 8vo, 
in Designed Cover, 5s. net. May. 


THE FOOTPATH WAY. An Anthology 
for Walkers. With an Introduction by HILAIRE 
BELLOC. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. (May. 


DOWN CHANNELIN THE “VIVETTE.” 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, Author of ‘ Sailing 
Ships and their Story.’ With a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 50 Drawings by NORMAN S. CARR. Square 8vo, 
Decorated Covers, 10s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON TWO MODERNS: EURI- 


PIDES; SAMUEL BUTLER. Demy 8v0, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


3, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
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THE CAXTON 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 


SIDNEY LEE. 


The issue of the Caxton edition of Shakespeare’s 
works is the most important event for several 
years ; for this porte edition is, in every way, 
the most elaborate and artistic of all recent pro- 
ductions. 

The Caxton Shakespeare is issued on lines that 
conform with modern progress in Shakespearian 
study, and every care has been taken that its 
external appearance shall satisfy contemporary 
canons of taste. But the great feature of the 
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About Edwin Drood. 
versity Press.) 


(Cambridge Uni- 


THE path of academic speculation com- 
monly lacks fences, and conjecture stray- 
ing therein, unconfined, has a whole 
metaphorical country-side at its service. 
Nowhere is this advantage, or disadvan- 
tage, more apparent than in the case of 
‘Edwin Drood,’ to the elucidation of 
which our old contributor Prof. Henry 
Jackson, the most recent of seekers after 
truth in that puzzle, brings a wealth of 
pains and precision, minute and masterly 
grasp of detail, and a capacity for con- 
jecture fully equal to that displayed by his 
predecessors. Once again are propounded 
the unanswerable problems “‘ Was Drood 
murdered ?”’ and ‘‘ Who is Datchery ? ” 
in the discussion of which we shall credit 
our readers with knowledge of the story. 


To the first Prof. Jackson replies in the 
affirmative, and with that conclusion, 
broadly stated, the present reviewer is 
disposed to agree. Among those holding 
the opposite view, so eminent an authority 
as Mr. Andrew Lang has made the compre- 
hensive objection that. if Drood indeed be 
dead, there is an end to the mystery. 
This may, however, on the face of it, be 
countered first by the fact that the 
“Mystery of Edwin Drood’ is a mystery 
primarily for the inhabitants of Cloister- 
ham and those persons connected with 
them; secondly, by Forster’s oft-quoted 
resumé of the original scheme of the novel. 





The words ‘‘ the murder of a nephew by 
his uncle ” coupled with “all discovery of 
the murderer was to be baffled till towards 
the close ” indicate, as clearly as words can, 
that the author at least contemplated a 
“‘ mystery ’’ not so much in the actual fate 
of Drood, as in the “how” and the 
“‘ where ” of it. 


On the manner of Drood’s murder Prof. 
Jackson is generously elaborate. He pic- 
tures the victim lured in friendly fashion 
to the summit of the Cathedral tower, 
and thenee hurled down the stairs, being 
first half, or wholly, strangled by means of 
the mysterious scarf ; and maintains that 
Jasper’s midnight vigil with Durdles was 
in the nature of a rehearsal of the final 
catastrophe. The Professor derives for- 
tuitous support for this contention from 
Jasper’s last recorded opium dream. The 
“perilous journey over abysses”’ is 
assumed to refer to such a scaling of the 
tower. The exclamation of Jasper, “‘I 
never saw that before,”’ is called forth by 
the sight of the crushed and battered body 
of Drood lying far below. But, even if 
Drood could hasan been pitched down 
the corkscrew stairs in the manner sug- 
gested (which would be at best a pro- 
longed and clumsy business), by no 
conceivable means could his murderer, 
standing at the top, have beheld the result 
of his crime at the bottom. Mr. Lang 
in a recent witty article in The Cambridge 
Review aptly alludes to the “ patent 
double million gas magnifiers of hextra 
power”’ of ‘ Pickwick’ as being in the 
circumstances inadequate. Nor, if Drood 
had been thrown off the tower into the 
Close, could any ordinary pair of eyes 
expect to see him there, on a night of 
storm and darkness. The expedition with 
Durdles may have been a rehearsal of 
certain features of the final tragedy ; it 
may have been a device for the investiga- 
tion of the Sapsea mausoleum ; in neither 
event is any sufficient cause shown why 
the “perilous journey over abysses ” 
should be taken au pied de Ia letire. The 
words, which might be used figuratively 
by any one of average visionary capacity 
who meditates a possibly difficult, cer- 
tainly hideous crime, do not justify the 
materialization of the airy nothings of an 
opium dream into a stone staircase quite 
unsuitable for the dreamer’s purpose. 


Prof. Jackson’s further suggestion that 
the body was buried, or to be buried, in 
quicklime stored in the Cathedral crypt 
in case of emergency (which emergency 
might arise at any time—would, as it 
happened, probably have arisen next 
day in view of the havoc caused by the 
storm) is not convincing. It is, indeed, 
scarcely more plausible than Mr. Lang’s 
picture of Jasper trundling barrow-loads 
of the like substance from the yard of 
Durdles to the Sapsea monument. In 
both proceedings the risk of detection 
would have been considerable, and in the 
latter the suspicions of Durdles, who was 
sharp enough on occasion, would certainly 
have been aroused by the mystical 
diminution of his heap, if by nothing else. 


Prof. Jackson has attacked the mystery - 





of Drood’s death with undeniable in- 
genuity, but its details remain for the 
present reviewer unsolved. 

The problem of Datchery is equally 
baffling. Hypothesis has been very bus 
with him. On the strength of his thic 
white hair and black eyebrows, it has given 
him a wig, and invested him with a dis- 

ise. On the strength of his carrying 

is hat in his hand, it has made him a 
woman, yet white hair and dark eye- 
brows are not unknown as a natural com- 
bination, while instances of men pre- 
ferring to carry their hats Datchery-wise 
were not lacking long before it became a 
craze to go hatless. Prof. Jackson rejects 
the theory that Datchery is a detective, or 
that he is some new personage who has 
reasons of his own for unravelling the 
tangle. He dismisses Bazzard as ‘‘ som- 
nolent, dull, incompetent, egotistical,’ and 
“wholly incapable ” of playing the part 
of Datchery. Here, however, as_ it 
seems to the present writer, he is generaliz- 
ing too freely upon a character as yet 
barely introduced, of whom we know next 
tonothing. The somnolence, dullness, and 
the rest may well have been a pose. A 
careful study of Bazzard suggests that there 
is a good deal more to know about him ; 
that the annual turkey from Norfolk and 
that most unconvincing of plays ‘The 
Thorn of Anxiety’ are but distracting 
trifles ; and that in reality he is likely to 
“come out rather strong” at no distant 
date. Moreover the synchronization of 
his disappearance from Staple Inn with the 
appearance of Datchery at Cloisterham 
should not lack first-rate significance “‘if,”’ 
to quote Prof. Jackson (p. 39), “‘ Dickens 
has dealt fairly with us.” Careful con- 
sideration and some ingenious chrono- 
logical contortions finally persuade our 
author to the view, ably put forward by 
Mr. Cuming Walters, that Datchery and 
Helena Landless are one. This view was 
regarded as conclusive by a distinguished 
authority in The Atheneum of July 8th, 
1905, and it is certainly alluring; but 
to the mind of the present writer there are 
difficulties. To render possible Datchery’s 
eollusion with “the Staple Inn alliance ” 
it is necessary, as Prof. Jackson points 
out, that chap. xviii., with its account of the 
first coming of the stranger to Cloister- 
ham, should be made subsequent in time 
to the proceedings contained in chaps. 
xix. to xxii. To effect this result it must 
be assumed, with Prof. Jackson, “‘ that if 
Dickens had lived to issue the fifth and 
sixth monthly instalments, he would 
have placed our chap. xviii., without the 
alteration of a single word, after chap. 
xxii., next before chap. xxiii.” This is a 
large assumption, and, if justified, would 
have had the effect of diminishing con- 
siderably the mystery of the story. It 
would, in fact, have been tantamount to 
letting the reader by swift degrees, and a 
natural process of elimination, into the 
Datchery secret. Further, Prof. Jack- 
son’s own examination of the manuscript 
reveals that ‘‘ Dickens wrote the whole of 
chap. xix., ‘Shadow on the Sundial,’ before 
he wrote the earlier half of chap. xviii., ‘A 
Settler in Cloisterham,’ and presumably 
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decided to transpose the two chapter’ 
before he wrote the latter half of 
chap. xviii.” Tais admitted former trans- 
position made by Dickens himself may be 
taken to indicate mere vacillation as to 
the order of the chapters. It may also, 
with just as much force, point to a mind 
definitely made up on the advisability of 
placing chap. xviii. first; in which case 
Prof. Jackson’s second transposition be- 
comes even less plausible. Finally, Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton’s personal objection 
to the Helena Landless theory should not 
be overlooked, to wit, that “it is comic ”’ ; 
that “we might as easily imagine Edith 
Dombey dressing up as Major Bagstock.”’ 
There is for the present writer more than 
mere whimsicality in this. 


If we are precluded from building on the 
potentialities of the unknown Bazzard, 
and conjecture be limited to the characters 
already introduced, then Mr. Lang’s 
disguising of Neville Landless as Datchery, 
and Helena as Neville, seems the most 
satisfactory solution, granted always that 
the chronological difficulty can be made 
to disappear. To the present writer, how- 
ever, such limitation of conjecture seems 
in the last degree arbitrary. Prof. Jack- 
son, with other commentators, appears to 
assume that, both for this question and 
for that of Drood’s disappearance, Dickens 
left the necessary clues; that is, to 
assume, in fact, that his own death was 
somehow timed to meet the exigencies 
of his growing novel. It seems to be 
tacitly understood that, though the book 
as it stands is a fragment, and not a large 
fragment, of the projected whole, yet 
it contains, if only they could be found, 
indications sufficient to furnish forth the 
rounded work as Dickens would have 
completed it. Mr. Lang, for example, 
adduces the remarks of Tope in chap. ii. 
in support of his theory of Drood’s escape. 
“His memory grew DAZED,” says Tope, 
speaking of the Precentor ; and again, “a 
little time and a little water brought him 
out of his DAZE.” “ Tope,” says Mr. Lang, 
‘** repeats’ this and with ‘emphasis.’”’ 
The capital letters are to convey a clue to 
the wary reader, who will deduce there- 
from that Jasper fell inopportunely into 
one of his “ filmy seizures,” and bungled 
the murder. Yet the text itself supplies 
an adequate explanation of the capitals 
in each instance. Mr. Tope had already 
been twice reproved by Mr. Crisparkle for 
indulging in language ‘‘ not English—to 
the Dean.” Mr. Tope has at last found 
a word in which his instinct tells him he 
may repose the fullest confidence. ‘ Mr. 
Tope, with his eyes on the Reverend Mr. 
Crisparkle, shoots this word out as defying 
him to improve upon it,” and afterwards 
“he repeats the word and its emphasis 
with the air of saying ‘ As I have made a 
success, Ill make it again.’” This 
characteristic piece of Dickensian humour, 
capitals and all, may, of course, mask 
a clue, but one does not altogether 
see good reason why it should. The clue 
in question, Jasper’s addiction to “ filmy 
seizures,” is sufficiently emphasized else- 
where. Prof. Jackson in his turn writes 





(pp. 39 and 40): “ Now if Dickens has: 


dealt fairly with us, we know by this time 
[i.e., by chap. xxiii.] all the people who 
are directly interested in the Cloisterham 
mystery.” In other words, it was Dickens’s 
business to see to it that we were not to be 
left in the dark about any essential 
person. This attitude, also, is arbitrary. 
It is conceivable, in view of the method of 
production in monthly parts, that at the 
time of his death Dickens’s ideas as to the 
ultimate shape of the novel differed but 
little from those imparted to Forster, 
except for the necessary degree of progress 
and cohesion indicated by twenty - three 
existing chapters. The book is still in its 
infancy. Its predecessor, ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’ attained to some sixty-seven 
chapters, ‘Great Expectations’ to fifty- 
nine, ‘ Bleak House’ to sixty-six. There 
is no strain on probability in supposing 
that ‘Edwin Drood’ might, in happier 
circumstances, have reached something 
like these proportions. A brand-new 
character, Datchery, directly interested in 
the Cloisterham mystery, comes on the 
scene at chap. xviii. In ‘Our Mutual 
Friend’ a brand-new character, Bradley 
Headstone (very indirectly interested in 
the mystery of John Harmon), comes on 
the scene at what is virtually chapter xviii., 
and it would be interesting to imagine 
the possible theories of speculative critics 
about Bradley Headstone had ‘Our 
Mutual Friend’ ended prematurely at 
that chapter. In ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop’ a brand-new character, “the 
single gentleman,” rushes on the scene at 
chap. xxxiv. Had that novel broken off 
short with Mr. Swiveller beating tattoos 
with the ruler behind the door, and the 
rest of the Brass household occupying 
strategic positions with a view to precipi- 
tate retreat, might not conjecture have 
transformed the single gentleman into 
old Mr. Garland gone mad, or at least 
turned abnormally energetic, or Master 
Humphrey himself, determined if possible 
to cheat the trunk and butter business and 
return to the story in person? There 
seems to be no valid reason why, after all, 
Datchery should not be a new character. 
His wig is an assumption, his disguise 
hypothesis; and further, his speech 
and bearing have a distinct individuality, 
resembling that of no other person of the 
story, except Tartar, identification with 
whom is rendered impossible by the order 
of events. Bazzard roused from his som- 
nolence might exhibit such, but that being 
by all but common consent denied us, 
Datchery may be fairly considered the 
stranger he purports to be. In _ his 
theory as to the possible life-story of the 
opium woman, and the cause of her interest 
in Jasper, Prof. Jackson becomes purely 
speculative. Any elaborate conjecture 
on the topic must be put out of court 
by the absence of data, and it is probable 
that Jasper’s “short” treatment of the 
old lady, combined with a natural pro- 
pensity for blackmail on the part of the 
latter, was at the bottom of her journeys 
to Cloisterham. 

There are numerous other suggestive 
views propounded by our author into 


which space forbids us to enter. His 
conclusions ‘cannot be ignored by those 
interested in the question. That he will 
make converts, however, is hardly to be- 
anticipated, for there are no topics so fruit 
ful of bigotry as those which, from a 
severely practical point of view, do not 
matter. With such, every man may 
cleave in comfort to his own heresy with 
a light heart and no fear of consequences. 
Nevertheless the volume contains a great 
deal that is illuminating, and, though the 
solutions of the problems involved are, 
to the mind of the present writer, as far 
off as ever, it forms a notable addition to 
the literature of the subject. 








Studies in the Synoptic Problem. By 
Members of the University of Oxford, 
Edited by W. Sanday. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


THE contributors to this volume are the 
editor, Sir John C. Hawkins, Mr. Streeter, 
Mr. Allen, Dr. Bartlet, Mr. Addis, and 
Mr. Williams ; and among the essays are 
* The Conditions under which the Gospels 
were Written,’ ‘Three Limitations to St. 
Luke’s Use of St. Mark’s Gospel,’ and ‘ A 
Recent Theory of the Origin of St. Mark’s 
Gospel.’ The book is of the highest 
interest from its subjects, and of great 
worth from its treatment of them. The 
phases of the Synoptic Problem which are 
now attracting attention are examined 
with critical ability and scholarly care by 
men who are most competent for the task, 
and together they have produced a work 
of genuine value. 


Prof. Sanday, after an Introduction in 
which he comments on the different essays, 
explains the conditions under which the 
Gospels were written. He pleads that the 
Evangelists were not copyists, but his- 
torians, and yet the Gospels are not exactly 
histories. The purpose of the Evangelists, 
he contends, is in part homiletic, “‘ though 
it is embodied in an historical form, and 
though the story is left as a rule to have 
its own effect.’”” He describes the writing 
and use of books in their bearing upon 
freedom of reproduction, and pictures the 
writer with the roll open upon his knees. 
A modern, he says, would have the book 
he was using constantly under his eye, 
but the ancient writer would not have 
his copy before him, but would consult 
it from time to time :— 


“He would not follow it clause by clause 
and phrase by phrase, but would probably 
read through a whole paragraph at once, and 
trust to his memory to convey the substance 
of it safely from the one book to the other... . 
There is a substantial interval between 
reading end writing. During that interval 
the copy is not before the eye, and in the 
meantime the brain is actively, though 
unconsciously, at work. Hence all those 
slight rearrangements and _ substitutions 
which are a marked feature in our texts as 
we have them.” 


It is interesting to note in passing that Prof. 
Sanday rejects the idea of an Ur-Marcus, 
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or older form of the Gospel, and thinks that 
the coincidences of Matthew and Luke 
against Mark are due to their use of a 
recension of the text of Mark different from 
that from which all the extant MSS. 
of the Gospel are descended. Dealing with 
St. Luke’s omission of Mark vi. 45—-viii. 26, 
Prof. Sanday refers to the papyrus rolls, 
which were cut into convenient lengths, 
ranging within certain limits, and suggests 
that the Evangelist “was conscious of 
being pressed for space, and that he felt 
obliged to economize his materials.” 
Sir John Hawkins states three theories 
which may account for that omission, and 
one of these is that this division of our 
second Gospel was accidentally left unused 
by St. Luke, he “having perhaps been 
misled into doing so by passing on in his 
MS. from the mention ot feeding multitudes 
in Mark vi. 42-44 to that in Mark viii. 
19-21, or from the name Bethsaida in 
vi. 45 to the same name in viii. 22.” The 
theory, Sir John Hawkins thinks, is a more 
than possible solution; but we have Prof. 
Sanday’s statement that an ancient writer 
would consult his copy from time to time, 
and, surely, it does not seem likely that 
St. Luke would content himself with one 
systematic reference to the MS. of St. 
Mark. 


The part of the Synoptic Problem which 
is threshed out most completely in this 
volume, according to the editor, is that 
which is concerned with Q. There is, 
too, an adequate consideration of what 
Sir John Hawkins calls “‘ the three - docu- 
ment hypothesis,” and Dr. Bartlet deals 
with it at length, though he does not use 
that term, but speaks of “a two-docu- 
ment theory of Luke’s Gospel alone.” 
Luke, he argues, uses a second written 
source alongside and in preference to 
Mark ; and this “special source,” embody- 
ing its own form of Q, had its written 
shape from §. Luke {himself, but may be 
referred back to Philip the Evangelist. 
Philip, we are reminded, was the host of 
S. Paul and 8. Luke at Cesarea, the only 
place where the latter had leisure for 
literary work. Dr. Bartlet is forced 
to the conclusion that S. Luke wrote 
what Philip spoke, from the fact that 
there is no trace of any document 
written by Philip. That conclusion 
is ingenious, and this at least may be 
said, that Dr. Bartlet argues for the written 
source with great skill, and his theory 
certainly demands attention. 








An instructive and suggestive essay is 
that by Mr. Streeter on ‘The Literary 
Evolution of the Gospels.’ Q is ascribed 
to the Apostolic Age, and the statement 
is made that men heard from the living 
voice concerning the Master’s death, 
resurrection, and second coming. In 
reference to the silence of Q as to the death 
and resurrection of Christ, Mr. Streeter 
proceeds to say that in the Apostolic 
age, and in a non-literary society of 
Palestinian peasants, “only that was 
written down which one would be likely 
to forget....No one was likely to forget 
that Christ ‘had died and risen.” He 
draws a parallel from the records of the 
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life of St. Francis, and points out that, 


though the reception of the stigmata was 
to the followers of the Saint as much the 
climax of his life as the Crucifixion was 
of our Lord’s, there is but a casual 
allusion to it in the ‘Speculum Perfec- 
tionis,’ the earliest collection of his words 
and acts. Unfortunately for the parallel, 
there were few who said they had seen the 
stigmata, and many doubted and many 
denied their existence. Two or three 
miracles, it is admitted, are recorded in Q, 
and these were not in danger of being for- 
gotten. They, however, were told * not 
for their own sake, but for the sake of the 
sayings they lead up to.” Could not the 
sacred story of the death have been told 
for the sake of the sayings on the Cross ? 
Mr. Streeter really answers himself in 
regard to the silence of Q. He declares 
that in Palestine the crucifixion of the 
Messiah was a paradox and a stumbling- 
block, and admits that “the author of 
Q perhaps was a little glad not to dwell 
on it.” 








London Clubs, iheir History and Treasures. 
By Ralph Nevill. (Chatto & Windus.) 


““Wuy does not some great euthor write 
‘The Mysteries of the Club-houses; or, 
St. James’s Street Unveiled’? It would 
be a fine subject for an imaginative writer. 
We must all, as boys, remember when we 
went to the fair, and had spent all our money 
—the sort of awe and anxiety with which 
we listened round the outside of the show, 
speculating upon the nature of the entertain- 
ment going on within.” 


Thus the author of ‘ The Book of Snobs,’ 
who knew clubs so well and wrote of 
them so inimitably, was so constant to his 
own clubs, notably to the Garrick, where, 
painted by Sir J. Gilbert, he sits in the 
familiar place under the sea painting 
brought from the old house in King Street. 
It is curious to hear such a man described 
as “‘rather inclined to disparage clubs.” 
Yet Mr. Ralph Nevill, who penned un- 
blushingly these words about the great 
‘“‘clubman plus genius and a, style,” as 
Thackeray was once styled, has pro- 
duced in this handsome volume something 
like a standard work upon the subject. 
The mysteries are not unveiled, for this 
author is as discreet as his English is 
urbane; he writes as a student and a 
man of the world, to whom tradition 
and modern practice are alike familiar. 
But what he does not know about London 
clubs is not knowledge. 


“TI belong,” says Mr. Snob (once more), 
“to many clubs. The Union Jack, the 
Sesh and Marlin-spike—military clubs. The 
True Blue, the No Surrender, the Blue and 
Buff, the Guy Fawkes, the Cato Street— 
political clubs. The Brummell and the 
Regent—dandy clubs. The Acropolis, the 
Palladium, the Areopagus, the Pnyx, the 
Pentelicus, the lIlissus, and the Polu- 
phloisboio Thalassos—literary clubs.” 


There are true names of clubs once extant 
just as remarkable. What does the 
ordinary man know of the Wet Paper 
Club, of Truby’s, of the Pure Drinkers ? 





What of the Daffy Club, the Je ne sgais 
quoi, and the Brothers’ Club ? Who can 
define the relationship between Arthur’s 
and White’s? What club has Asiatic 
Sundays ? and what charming and famous 
club in St. James’s Street was once 
the Savoir Vivre ? We will not anticipate 
the examination paper in some future 
number of T'he Cornhill, but predict that 
the examinees will find it harder than 
the recent one on Browning. 


Clubs, of course, began with the tavern. 
“Tn the early part of the eighteenth 
century there were said to be no fewer 
than 2,000 coffee-houses in London.” 
Fach profession, trade, class, party, had 
its peculiar coffee-house: lawyers gathered 
at Nando’s or the Grecian ; City men at 
Garraway’s or Jonathan’s; soldiers at 
the Old cr Young Man’s near Charing 
Cross; scholars and parsons at Child’s 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard; Scots at 
Forrest’s ; Frenchmen at Old Slaughter’s ; 
gamesters ‘in White’s and the chocolate- 
houses round Covent Garden”; and at 
Will’s, Button’s, or Tom’s in Great 
Russell Street, the wits. 


Mr. Nevill neatly traces the process of 
evolution. First the tavern where you 
met your friends for purposes of con- 
versation and refreshment ; 


“then the beginnings of the club proper— 
some well-known house of refreshment being 
taken over from the proprietor by a limited 
number of clients for their own exclusive use, 
and the landlord retained as manager ”’ ; 


and “finally the palatial modern club, not 
necessarily sociable, but replete with every 
comfort, and owned by the members 
themselves.” In such a _ resort to-day 
modern men “ do ’” themselves well, bore 
themselves badly. The name of them is 
legion, for the number of men belonging 
to clubs to-day is put at well over 200,000, 
to about 1,200 men in the beginning of 
last century. Mr. Nevill conceives of Dr. 
Johnson saying regarding one of these : 
‘ Sir, this may be a palace, but it is no 
club.” Yet clubs in the old and modern 
sense—apart from the dining clubs, THE 
Club, Grillion’s, and the recent Kinsmen 
and Tatler’s—are surely the Garrick, 
Pratt’s, and the Beefsteak, where Mr. 
Nevill is reminded of “ that most delightful 
of men, Joseph Knight.’’ Elsewhere a 
club within a club is not uncommon: 
coteries whose members lunch or dine, or, 
if the number of bedrooms permit, 
regularly live together, like members of a 
family. The National Club has its famous 
Flemish tapestries, its garden giving on the 
Embankment, and its morning and even- 
ing prayers, having been originally 
founded for those holding strong Evan- 
gelical views. 

The original street of clubs transformed 
out of coffee-houses was, of course, St. 
James’s Street. There stood, there stand, 
White’s, Arthur’s, Brooks’s, and Boodle’s. 
The last nearly expired in the recent 
crisis, but now flourishes afresh. Until 
its reorganization Boodle’s was managed 
by a sort of secret tribunal. There was a 
committee, but nobody knew who com- 
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posed it. Mr. Gayner, its proprietor, of 
whose benevolent disposition we hear 
not for the first time, was a great-hearted 
person, saving one young fellow from the 
money-lenders and forgiving members their 
trespasses by a special clause in his will. 


Boodle’s still recruits from Shropshire, 
it is pleasant to know, and Arthur’s from 
Wiltshire. ‘‘Sheep points and bullocks ” 
on’ the rubber at whist were common 
once among these countrymen. At 
Boodle’s, evening dress for dinner is a 
matter of the club rules, but in a smaller 
room, and, as it were, occultly, members 
may dine in morning clothes. At White’s— 
which, if less exclusive than it was, can 
boast of Rodney, St. Vincent, and Bos- 
cawen from the glorious past—and at 
Brooks’s, famous for its effect as of a 
Duke’s house with the Duke lying dead 
upstairs, may be seen their famous betting- 
books. One thinks at Brooks’s of Charles 
James Fox and Selwyn, but it was there 
too that Fitzgerald the duellist had his 
singular election, which James Payn once 
narrated, without, we think, mentioning 
name or place. Fitzgerald bullied Admiral] 
Keith Stuart into proposing him. On the 
election day proposer and candidate waited 
the result downstairs. It was adverse, 
with amusing details, and the duellist 
went the round of the members, asking 
each in turn, “Did you blackball me, 
sir?” Nobody pleaded guilty, and 
** Now,” said Fitzgerald, “‘as none of ye 
have blackballed me, I must be elected.” 
Mr. Bathurst, whose supposed skeleton 
was recently discovered at Quitznow, 
remains, if not the club ghost at Brooks’s, 
the club mystery. There must be a club 
ghost somewhere, by the way, and let 
Mr. Nevill see to this in his next edition. 
Of formal and authorized clubs within a 
club the Fox Club at Brooks’s is the best 
known, and dines four times a year, 
making no speeches, and toasting “ with- 
out note or comment” “The Memory of 
Charles James Fox,” “‘ Earl Grey and the 
Reform Bill,’ “The Memory of Lord 
Holland,” and “‘ The Name of Lord John 
Russell.”” The monument inside the rail- 
ings of Holland House is the gift of the 
Fox Club. 


The Cocoa Tree had its great man in the 
eleventh Duke of Norfolk, the first Peer 
who abandoned pigtail and hair powder. 
He drank very much, looked like a 
butcher, and designed to give a dinner on 
the tercentenary of the Dukedom to every 
person whom he could ascertain to be 
descended from the first Duke. He 
abandoned the design on discovering 
nearly six thousand claimants. 


At the Thatched House—though, as in 
the case of several clubs of the familiar 
names, the actual situation or building is 
changed—imagination conceives of Sheri- 
dan, whose favourite resort it was. It is 
pleasant to think of him writing a letter 
one frosty day when the Prince of Wales 
Came in and ordered a beefsteak. 


“The day happened to be excessively 
cold, and the Prince ordered a bumper of 
Having 


brandy and water straight away. 





emptied the glass in a twinkling, he called | 


for a second and a third, which also having 
swallowed, he said, puffing out his cheeks and 
shrugging his shoulders: ‘ Now I am warm 
and comfortable ; bring me my steak.’ The 
steak was brought, but before the first 
mouthful was eaten, Sheridan presented him 
with the following lines, which greatly 
increased his good-humour : 

The Prince came in and said ‘twas cold, 

Then put to his hand the rummer ; 

Till swallow after swallow came, 

When he pronounced it summer.” 


Life was easier in London then. 

Of the Service clubs; the University 
clubs, old and young ; the ‘“ smart ” clubs, 
of which Mr. Nevill pronounces the Turf 
and the Travellers’, like the Atheneum of 
another order of greatness, to be the most 
exclusive ; the Indian—Kast India United 
Service for officials, the Oriental, which 
Jos Sedley adorned, for other Anglo- 
Indians ; dilettante clubs ; literary clubs, 
like the Savile, with its peculiar cachet ; the 
political clubs, large and popular, or 
smaller and more difficult to enter; of 
the St. James’s, represented in the frontis- 
piece; and the Garrick, with its varied 
distinction, late hours, and rare wealth 
of pictures—Mr. Nevill treats learnedly 
and well. 


He slips out of London as far as Cowes 
or the castle of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
and glances at the Jockey Club at New- 
market. In his next edition he might 
include Edinburgh and Delhi, for the 
admirable New and Kildare Street Clubs 
are as distinguished as any in London, 
and, returning, tell us, without indiscretion, 
something nice and greedy about those 
dishes for which various clubs are famous. 
If the restaurant has hit London clubs 
hard, are there not still incomparable 
herrings at the Union, mutton-broth at 
the Reform, the eponymous steak in 
Garrick Street, to say nothing of less 
homely refections, and the hundred ways 
or more of doing eggs by which a wearied 
diplomatic corps is restored at the St. 
James’s? Club cellars would make a 
fascinating chapter, even if we have fallen 
on barley-water days. The cigarette has 
much to answer for in other respects than a 
lessened interest in wine. Mr. Nevill’s 
chapters on the changed aspect of Club- 
land are not his least interesting, and the 
tobacco controversy is prominent therein. 
The Alfred, Byron’s “pleasant club—a 
little too sober and literary perhaps, but, 
on the whole, a decent resource on a 
rainy day,” perished because it would not 
improve its smoking-room. 


The Marlborough arose out of King 
Edward VII.’s sympathy (when he was 
Prince of Wales) with the attempt in ’66 to 
introduce smoking in the drawing-room of 
White’s, or so Mr. Nevill tells us, though 
another version is current. The Beef- 
Steak need never have been made by mal- 
content members of the Garrick, had the 
committee bowed its head in time before 
the movement. The old order, in fact, 
changes ; the “ characters diminish,’’ or at 
least one generation thinks so, though its 
members may be becoming “ characters ” 
unconsciously to younger men. 





Club servants still preserve their admir- 
able features, touched here and there 
with singularity. We like Mr. Nevill’s 
account of Shand, the Scots porter at the 
Turf, who refrained from forwarding a 
packet of photographs to a member abroad 
because his wife was travelling with him. 
But has he heard of the pageboy who lately 
applied to a well-known club for a situa- 
tion, admitting that he had been dismissed 
from another for a crime of insolence ? 
His case was inquired into. It appeared 
that he had rung up Colney Hatch by 
telephone, and asked if he might speak 
to—the chief lunatic. That boy was 
engaged. 








The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Eliza- 
beth Bisland. (Constable & Co.) 


Miss BistanpD is indefatigable in clearing 
the character and testifying to the genius 
of Lafcadio Hearn. She has followed up 
her two volumes of the ‘ Life and Letters’ 
with another large volume containing 
letters written by Hearn in Japan, mainly 
to Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain. In the 
Preface she quotes appositely a saying of 
the late Edmund Clarence Stedman that 
‘** Hearn will become in time as much of a 
romantic personality and tradition as Poe 
now is.” Undoubtedly she is doing her 
best to bring this about. Miss Bisland 
finds a certain analogy between Poe and 
Hearn in regard to the misrepresentation 
from which both have suffered. We 
cannot doubt that much of her Preface 
and Introduction, much of this apologia, 
is directed against a curious appreciation 
of Hearn, which was really a depreciation, 
published in America a few years back by 
an old friend of the dead author’s. 
Miss Bisland traverses all the grounds of 
this detraction, and, it seems, to an 
impartial observer, very successfully. 
Certainly Hearn’s correspondence in this 
book exhibits him as quite another man 
from the sensualist and delighter in sordid 
tragedy who was set forth by Dr. Gould. 
These letters represent a man interested 
in all things human, but particularly in 
letters, and one who shows constantly very 
domestic and admirable traits. 


The section of this book which is occu- 
pied by the Chamberlain letters is of 
considerable value and interest, revealing 
a very likeable individuality with a 
passionate enthusiasm for literature. 
Hearn’s efforts at a distance to keep in 
touch with contemporary English writing 
are almost pathetic. He is constantly 
referring to modern authors—to Kiplings 
whom he admired ; to William Watson ; 
to Loti, whom he knew and considered 
disagreeable to any one and anything con 
nected with life and letters at which he 
could grasp. Miss Bisland, we think, is 
justified in claiming that “ no one ever so 
completely revealed every quality of his 
mind, his character, his modes of thought, 
his opinions, interests, affections, and 
convictions in a correspondence.” How 
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could a man deserve the censure of Dr. 
Gould who wrote thus ?— 


“This reminds me of Pierre Louys— 
have you not noticed the tendency to 
cruelty in his work? I delight in normal 
healthy sensualism —or sensuousness at 
least, but that is always ideal in its emo- 
tional life—therefore tender, and therefore 
partly unselfish. . . . Well, a work of art ought 
to stir the sensuous life in us, the life of 
desire in a healthy way, but ought it not 
also at the same time to make us feel that 
there are things which it were beautiful to die 


for?” 


Hearn’s interests are very catholic, and 
his correspondence touches on many 
facets of life—on ethics and Herbert 
Spencer, in whom he had a profound 
belief ; on Taine, on architecture and 
art, on education, and on folklore. He 
was magnificently alive to impressions, 
and set them down with vivid force. 
From one who lived for so many years 
in Japan it is interesting to hear that 
“Russia seems to me the coming 
race’?; and that “pride and conceit 
are steering the Japanese” towards an 
undue intimacy with the West. He is 
bent on conserving the Japanese in the old 
forms, and fears a dissolution of the race. 
And that is not eighteen years since! 


Some of Hearn’s most interesting obser- 
vations concern the relation of the sexes 
as exhibited in contrast in the two worlds. 
He explains the Japanese idea with a 
clarity which is exemplary, and proceeds 
to contrast it thus, in a passage which 
exhibits at once the acuteness of his 
intellect and his imagination :— 


“At present the condition of passional 
thought in the West does seem to me morbid, 
exasperating. But I think it does more 
thanevil. It is a creative force in the highest 
sense. I think so. The process is slow, 
and accompanied with ugly accidents. But 
the results will perhaps be vast. All this 
woman worship and sex-worship is tending 
to develop to a high degree certain moral 
qualities. As the pleasure of colour has been 
developed out of perceptions created by 
appetite, so out of vague sense of physical 
a a sense of spiritual charm is being 
evolved. The result must be rather ele- 
vating and refining at last then gross and 
selfish.” 


This is the course of a mind attuned to 
follow psychological speculations; and 
it would be hard to find a flaw in the hope. 

Altogether the impression left after 
reading Hearn’s letters is that his proper 
home was not in Japan, but in the 
West—in England, in intercourse with 
his literary contemporaries. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Jane Oglander. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
(Heinemann.) 


POISON AND DIVORCE are two topics which 
have lately occupied much of this author’s 
attention,’ but her manner of treating them 
is singularly free from offence, and has an 
interest of an altogether unusual kind. 
She has a strange mystic sense of higher 





forces unseen behind the drama of human 
crime and passion, and the ethical problem 
presented near the conclusion of the 
present story is extraordinary, even for 
fiction, and not to be lightly dismissed. 
In Jane Oglander herself Mrs. Lowndes 
has had a fine conception, but we scarcely 
feel that it has taken a lifelike form. The 
real heroine is Jane’s false friend, the siren 
who preys on men’s souls and incidentally 
on women’s lives—a vivid, if not wholly 
convincing figure. The style has all its 
wonted charm, and the narrative knows no 
** flat moments.” 





The Lonely Road. By A. E. Jacomb. 
(Melrose.) 


THE social complications of suburban 
life are treated in this novel with a full- 
ness of knowledge, and in general an 
absence of exaggeration, which are un- 
usual in fiction. We commend especially 
the slight but excellent sketches of 
musicians and other “ professionals.” The 
author has had a happy idea in making 
her story centre round a love-marriage 
between a man and woman belonging 
respectively to widely different circles ; 
but she has, in our opinion, unduly aggra- 
vated the difficulties sure to arise in such 
a case by endowing the wife with a degree 
of heartlessness, and perhaps also of 
snobbishness, beyond the normal. Our 
sympathies are throughout engaged for 
the poor “‘ bounder ” of a husband; and 
his end appears to us unnecessarily tragic. 


The Lion’s Skin. By Rafael Sabatini. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


OnE cannot resist the impression that 
this romance was designed with an eye 
to the stage. The author, however, 
has maintained the form proper to 
the novel, and the inference arises only 
from the more dramatic flow and 
the unities of the narrative. It is a 
good sound story of its sort, and has a 
hero who differentiates himself from the 
usual rollicking stupid or “ideal English- 
man” with whom we are familiar. The 
plot is the plot of a foregone vengeance, 
and is handled very deftly and dramati- 
cally. The characters as a whole are 
not the stock puppets of historical fiction, 
but have life of their own. This is 
especially true of the hero’s father, and of 
certain subsidiary characters. Mr. Saba- 
tini’s reputation advances among the 
writers of romantic fiction. 


The Limit. 
Richards.) 


A CONTEMPORARY dramatist presented 
under an obvious pseudonym and not very 
vividly realized is, we believe, the only 
sega in this novel who does any work ; 
or we can scarcely count the artist who 
once painted a portrait of his cousin, or 


By Ada Leverson. (Grant 





the actress permanently in search of an 
engagement—the latter a delightful 
creation. Mrs. Leverson introduces us once 
again to a social circle whose occupations 
are spending money, wearing clothes, 
making and breaking promises of marriage, 
and flirtation. They are meant to amuse, 
and in this they are often, though not 
invariably, successful. At her best the 
author is decidedly amusing. 


The Lord Dollar (Don Dinero). By Harper 
Curtis. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. Curtis possesses a singular gift of 
plot-weaving, but he is unrestrained in 
the matter of invention. ‘‘ This is a story 
of the narrowing lust of gold,” he 
announces at the beginning: it is also a 
story of murder and fraud. It opens 
with an innocent man, a Spanish count, 
fleeing from the sentence of the “iron 
collar,” and continues in Honduras, with 
a lovely sefiorita, a young English 
diplomat, and a dishonest American mine- 
manager, as the chief characters. There 
is also a Roman Catholic priest whose 
villainy is black indeed, and whose “ fertile 
brain ” is constantly providing the reader 
with a new sensation. The author dis- 
plays a latent sense of style, but at present 
is too much inclined to bombast. 


The Witch Ladder. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Tus story “of Somerset in the later 
days of Victoria” has a pleasant old- 
world savour which its title might suggest. 
The episode which gives the book its name 
is amusing enough, but merely incidental, 
and has no definite connexion with, the plot. 
That is a very simple and even unsophisti- 
cated affair, which may be considered as 
old as the hills. But the quality of the 
book is best sought in the pictures of 
rural life, which are sympathetic and 
charming, and in the atmosphere, which 
suggests broad acres, rich crops, and the 
Mendips. 


By E. 8S. Tylee. 


A ILitile more than Kin. 
Wentworth. (Melrose.) 


Miss WENTWORTH is still faithful to the 
French Revolution, which was the theme 
of the prize novel with which she made her 
début. Her new story is of slighter con- 
struction, but of more compact interest. 
It shows a certain progress in craftsman- 
ship, yet the plot has its weaknesses. 
Disguising a wilful young woman in boy’s 
clothes is by this time a very conventional 
and stale device; and there is a sudden 
failing of interest with the withdrawal of 
the narrative from France. The earlier 
chapters are brisker, and promise a fulfil- 
ment which is denied the reader. The 
hero is rather more than a prig, but the 
heroine is adequately attractive. The 
author stage - manages her blood and 
9 


By Patricia 
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thunder with a reserve which suggests 
a shrinking from all that it connotes; and 
the reader is left wondering who L’Inconnu 
was, and why he intervened in the action 
so beneficently. 


Lord Richard in the Pantry. By Martin 
Swayne. (Methuen & Co.) 


Lorp RicHAaRD SANDRIDGE, almost as 
impecunious as he is idle, proposes to a 
sentimental heiress, who, hardly less 
interested in his ‘‘ soul” than in his title, 
accepts him on the condition that he 
earns his living for six months. Scorning 
the offers of insistent relatives to provide 
him with vague appointments in the City, 
the young aristocrat, whose lively sense 
of humour is his most engaging quality, 
becomes a butler to an attractive widow 
who resides in a flat. This is the only 
unexpected thing in the book. That the 
considerate mistress, guessing his identity, 
should fall in love with the incompetent 
butler, and that he, regardless of the foolish 
young person interested in his soul, should 
return her affection—these are among the 
inevitable things of fiction. It is a 
brightly-written book, and though the 
more amusing situations verge on the 
farcical, they are handled in the spirit 
of comedy. 


The Secret of the Dragon. By Mary L. 
Pendered. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Tue scene of this story is the ancient 
house of the De Pagenals, and the old 
mansion, with its crumbling walls, grass- 
grown courtyards, and haunted rooms, is 
picturesquely described. A member of the 
family who lived in Tudor times is sup- 
posed to have discovered the Philosopher’s 
Stone, and the precious document in 
which he is believed to have left a clue 
to his secret falls into the hands of Sir 
Christopher Manwood, a scholarly lover 
of old legends, who, failing to obtain from 
the modern representative of the ancient 
house permission to conduct investiga- 
tions, enters his service as a gardener. 
How he outwits the ill-bred agent of a 
company which desires to purchase the 
estate; how he wins the affection of 
Godfrey de Pagenal’s proud and charming 
daughter—these things make an agreeable 
story of the mildly exciting type. It 
would, however, have been more effective if 
there had been more appropriate incident 
and less affected talk. 








AIDS TO CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie. Edited by 
G. Wissowa and W. Kroll. (Stuttgart, 
Metzler.)—The thirteenth half-volume of 
this new edition lies before us. The six 
ample volumes, begun in 1894, along with 
the present, bring us near the end of the 
letter G. In these days, when we are all 


solicited daily to subscribe to encyclopedias, 
it is worth while considering with which of 
them we shall venture to burden shelves 
In the first place, 


of limited capacity. 





Pauly’s is in German, which is unfortunately 
an obstacle to many Englishmen, for it is 
a scandal how small is the knowledge of 
that language even among our educated 
people. But, on the other side, there are 
strong reasons why those who can use a 
foreign tongue should rather invest in a 
foreign than a home encyclopedia; for 
there cannot but be a vast mine of special 
knowledge collected in the literature of each 
language which only its native authors 
can adequately command. In the work 
before us, for example, there are myriads 
of citations from German monographs which 
to the English student are complete novelties. 
Hence, if we had to choose (and who can 
afford two such works ?), we should certainly 
recommend a foreign encyclopedia. The 
present one, indeed, covers only the ground 
of classical learning, but the interpretation 
of the term is so wide that all kinds of 
ancient knowledge are found in it, and to 
make the book more comprehensive would 
mean making its completion virtually im- 
possible in any one generation. 


Perhaps the best way to treat any such 
huge work is to consider the present instal- 
ment on its own merits, and see whether the 
knowledge it supplies is worth the moderate 
price of a single half-volume, were it 
offered as an isolated publication. F and G 
are perhaps letters less promising than 
others for this test, and near the outset we 
are confronted with one of the myriad 
troubles of the editors. The writer on the 
Forum has left them in the lurch, and this 
all-important article must wait for a supple- 
ment—an accident which had already 
happened to the article ‘ Athens,’ supplied, 
with others, by a former supplement. 
But apart from these accidents, what have 
we before us? We have the most com- 
plete information on ancient Glass and 
Gems—the latter a monograph of great 
importance. We have, for Geography (also 
postponed), Gaugamela and Gades, for both 
of which the editors will, we hope, supply 
maps in their promised supplement. On 
birds we have a mine of knowledge under 
Gans, Geier, and the Gefliigel, which include 
all the other domesticated birds. These, with 
Getreide, Gemiise, and Gartenbau, tell us all 
that is known about the farmyards and the 
gardens of the ancients. And these, to- 
gether with the all-important Gens, come 
under a single letter! We need hardly add 
that Frumentum supplements the political 
aspect of corn-growing, and that there are 
many great Roman names, Fulvius, Furius, 
Fufius, &c., under the letter F. It seems 
idle to attempt any further enumeration ; 
we shall conclude with pointing out how 
even a poet might find rare material in this 
learned volume. 


Galaxias is the Greek term for the Milky 
Way, and ebout this feature of the sky there 
clustered all manner of strange and fasci- 
nating legends. By some it was thought 
to be the old track of the chariot of the Sun, 
disused either from its deep ruts, or because 
the god had changed it owing to the crime 
of Atreus. To others it was the eccentric 
way burnt into the floor of heaven by 
the maddened horses which had thrown 
Phaethon from his seat and then careered 
across heaven, seaming it with fire. To 
others, again, it was the highway of the gods 
going to the Palace of Zeus at the zenith, 
and opinions differed whether there was 
not a fixed ascending and descending road, 
still more whether the two extremities were 
not paths from heaven to earth. For there 
were still those who believed that a flat 
expanse of earth was spread beneath the 
vaulted sky ; but wiser men thought that the 
way was continued under the earth, so as to 





make a return journey from the sun og 


the night. There were also a number o 
legends attributing it to the milk of the god- 
dess Hera, and hence regarding it as affording 
sustenance to the souls of the departed, 
who were kept in waiting for their return 
to the earth to inhabit new bodies. It 
was even suggested that this ethereal milk 
diet was the cause why infants could only 
be nurtured by the same food. This is but 
a tithe of the lore surrounding the heavenly 
path. The philosophers’ conjectures would 
carry us far beyond our limits. Enough 
has been said to show the great value of this 
instalment, and how useful such a work 
is to any classical scholar. 


Index Verborum Vergilianus. By Monroe 
Nichols Wetmore. (Henry Frowde.)—The 
backwardness of scholars in providing a 
comprehensive vocabulary, oF index, or 
lexicon to Virgil has been remarkable. 
Have we not long had indexes to Euripides, 
Sophocles, and A‘schylus, and have we not 
a ‘Lexicon Cesarianum’? A _ scientific 
study of Virgil’s works in several depart- 
ments, especially that of the diction of epic 
poetry in Latin, has been seriously retarded 
by thiswant. The lacuna is gradually being 
filled up. Messrs. Blackie have done well— 
tn tenut labor—in issuing a shilling vocabulary 
to Virgil for schoolboys; and now an 
American scholar steps in with a complete 
index of 554 pages. We happen to know 
that a proposal for a similar work was made 
to an English University press, but that it 
was rejected on the score of expense. It is 
matter for regret that England, where Virgil 
is more extensively and intensively studied 
than, perhaps, in any country, has not pro- 
duced this work; but it is good that it has 
been done at last. 


What we have hitherto had to work on is 
an old Delphin edition of Virgil with an 
index, printed at the Hague in 1723, which 
may possibly have been of service to Mr. 
Wetmore in the preparation of the present 
volume; but the words of the Appendix 
Virgiliana were not included. Mr. Wet- 
more’s index would have been a lexicon, had 
it not been for the untoward circumstance 
which the author relates in his preface. He 
gave due and wide notice in 1904 of his in- 
tention to publish a Lexicon Vergilianum, 
and H. Merguet, among others, was notified 
of this fact in February, 1905. “No hint 
was given that any one else had planned or 
wished to plan a similar work.” In May, 
1909, when the present work was very far 
advanced, it was announced that Merguet 
was about to begin the publication of a 
‘Lexicon zu Vergilius.’ The result is that 
Mr. Wetmore’s cherished plan was aban- 
doned. He has oursympathy. The honour 
of making the first Virgilian lexicon should 
have belonged to an English-speaking 
University. 

The present work is dedicated to that 
excellent scholar Prof. E. P. Morris, of Yale. 
A good clear type isemployed. The standard 
of spelling adopted appears to be that of 
Brambach, though cross-references are given 
to other spellings, e.g., under inclitus and 
tnclytus we ons lt to inclutus. The base 
of the index is Ribbeck’s text edition of 
Virgil (1895), but it contains also the 
variants found in Ribbeck’s critical edition 
(1894), and in the editions of Ladewig, 
Schafer, Deuticke (1902-7), of Conington, 
Nettleship, Haverfield (1883-98), and other 
scholars. The readings are given from 
the edition of the ‘ Appendix Vergiliana’ 
by Ellis (1907), and that of the ‘ Culex 
by Leo (1891). Important variants are 
added in critical notes, unimportant ones 
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being indicated by a dagger. We note that 
the references to the different parts of a 
word (e.g., abeo, abis, abit, abeunt, abibat, 
&c.) are not given in alphabetical order, or 
in the order of Virgil’s books, but in a more 
or less arbitrary grammatical crder of tenses, 
cases, &c. We prefer the Delphin with its 
alphabetical arrengement. However, it is 
undoubtedly an advantage to have aj] the 
forms of a word indexed under it, instead ot 
scattered about. Ageinst each word is a 
number signifying the frequency of its use, 
e.g., abeo, 27, means that abeo with its 
parts occurs 27 times. Under invariable 
words like ad the references begin with the 
‘Eclogues, and advance through the 
‘Georgics’ and ‘ Afneid’ to the ‘ Appendix.’ 
As some guarantee of the accuracy of the 
book, we have noticed that Messrs. Blackie’s 
Index includes words not found here, and 
omits words found here, and in all cases Mr. 
Wetmore is right. 


We must offer a word of warm epprecia- 
tion of the labour bestowed on the work. 
It seems perhaps a “ work of supereroga- 
tion”? to give references for every use of 
ego (4 columns), nec and neque (4), et (12), 
and que (144): still, if the thing was to be 
done scientifically, we suppose the catalogue 
was bound to be complete. 


It is anything but a dry task to look 
through these pages. A cursory glance 
makes it obvious which were Virgil’s 
favourite epithets. A comparison with 
Lucretian and other indexes will show the 
extent to which Virgil was an innovator in 
diction. What inference should be drawn 
from the fact that he uses stultus only twice 
(in the first two ‘ Eclogues’)? How very 
sparing he is in his use of the Greek words 
he adopts, e.g., asylum, barathrum, daedalus, 
lebes, nothus, spelaeum, thiasus—all used 
twice only; zona, cantharus—once! The 
chief exceptions are thalamus (25), hymenaeus 
(16), tropaeum (9), chlamys and hyacinthus 
(7). It says much for his fecundity that 
several of his choice literary epithets are 
used only once in all his works: e.g., 
Hyblaeae apes, vina Ariusia, Cyrneae buzi, 
Acheloia pocula, and Paphiae myrtus. 


Mr. Wetmore has placed all true Virgilians 
under an obligation. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Papal Envoy during the Reign of Terror, 
being the Memoirs of Mgr. de Salamon, the 
Internuncio at Paris during the Revolution, 
1790-1801, edited by the Abbé Bridier and 
translated by Frances Jackson (Sands & Co.), 
is one of the few translations from the 
French published in recent years which we 
have been able to commend. Miss Jack- 
son has done her share in the work very well. 
On the title-page she modestly suggests that 
her part has been merely that of translator, 
but as a matter of fact she seems to have 
edited with some care both the text of 
Mgr. de Salamon’s narrative and the Abbé 
Bridier’s Introduction, which she has 
abridged from the French original. If the 
Memoirs of the Internuncio had been 
recently discovered, the book would have 
merited a long and detailed review. But 
they were first published in Paris in 1890, 
and several new editions have been called 
fer since, so they must be familiar to many 
of our readers who follow with interest the 
ever-increasing production of contemporary 
documents relating to the French Revolution. 
We notice that the translator has dated 
her Preface January 27, 1910; but this is 





probably a misprint for 1911, which is the 
date on the title-page. 

To those who have not read in French 
these Memoirs, and the Abbé Bridier’s 
Introduction, we strongly recommend this 
volume. Mgr. de Salamon’s narrative is 
told in such animated style, which the 
translator has successfully preserved, that 
it reads more like a romance than a page 
of history. Mgr. de Salamon was born at 
Carpentras, now a little town of 7,000 in- 
habitants in the department of Vaucluse, 
but then included in the Comtat Venaissin, 
which, with Avignon, was Papal territory 
until the Revolution. . He was consequently 
a subject of Pius VI., who ended his life in 
exile at Valence, not very far from the 
frontier of his old French domain. The 
inhabitants of the Papal territory within 
France were in a somewhat hybrid coudi- 
tion. French by language and descent, 
they owed allegiance to the Papacy; yet 
they were permitted to occupy official posts 
under the French Crown as though they were 
subjects of the King. Thus the Abbé de 
Salamon was chosen by Louis XVI. before 
the Revolution to be a magistrate in the 
** Parliament ”’ of Paris, and in 1790 Pius VI. 
appointed him to be Internuncio at the 
Court of the Tuileries in succession to the 
Nuncio Dugnani, who had fled from Paris 
in fright at some of the early manifestations 
of the Revolution. After the fall of the 
monarchy on August 10th, 1792, the Inter- 
nuncio continued to claim diplomatic in- 
violability, though he ceased to wear his 
ecclesiastical costume. Before the end of 
the month he was arrested and was an eye- 
witness of the massacres in the prisons, but 
escaped from death by a series of remark- 
able chances and expedients. There are 
few narratives extant of the Massacres of 
September which give such a vivid picture 
of the horrors of the time. It is a pity that 
Taine had not at his disposal the Memoirs 
of Mgr. de Salamon when he wrote his account 
of 1792 in his ‘ Origines de la France con- 
temporaine.’ 

The author’s second series of adventures 
took place under the Terror. With his 
colleagues of the Parliament of Paris, most 
of whom were guillotined, he was con- 
demned to death by default in the spring of 
1794, escaping the scaffold by hiding in various 
suburbs of Paris. Unlike most of the victims 
of the Terror whose lives were spared, he 
did not find his tribulations come to an 
end with Thermidor and the fall of Robes- 
pierre. Under the Directory, when the 
Pope was trying to renew relations with the 
Government of France, the Internuncio was 
again arrested, imprisoned at La Force 
and the Conciergerie, and again just managed 
to save his head by another marvellous 
set of chances. 

Here the Memoirs come abruptly to an 
end. They were written by Salamon in the 
form of three long nerratives addressed to 
Mademe de Villeneuve, daughter of the 
Comte de Ségur, Grand Master of the Cere- 
monies to Napoleon. The Abbé Bridier 
seems to have discovered a copy of the 
manuscript when he was staying at the 
Roman head-quarters of the Sulpicians 
about twenty-five years ago, and, after 
making careful researches as to their authen- 
ticity, published them. It is a pity that 
Mgr. de Salamon, with his remarkable gift 
of historical description, did not carry on 
his narrative through the days of the Con- 
sulate and Empire. At the Restoration he 
was made a bishop in partibus, and later 
Bishop of Saint-Flour, where he died in 
1829. 

Most of the mistakes (and these are not 
many) which we have detected in the 





volume may have been made by the French 
editor, and not by the translator. Thus 
the archives of the Criminal Tribunal of 
the Seine are said to have been burnt by 
“the Communists”? instead of by the 
Communerds. The Cardinal de Talleyrand- 
Périgord, who was Archbishop of Paris 
under Louis XVIII., is called ‘ Cardinal 
Périgord.’’ After the Restoration, the Abbé 
Bridier says, 


‘“‘the King recommended him [Salamon] to the 
Pope for one of the forty-two newly erected sees, 
that of Belley. But, for reasons thatI have been 
unable to discover, he never occupied this see, and 
was obliged to wait until 1820, when he was 
appointed Bishop of Saint-Flour.” 


There are several errors in this sentence. 
The number of sees erected under the 
Restoration was not forty-two, and the great 
majority of them were not new, but were 
revived ancient sees, which had been passed 
over when the Concordat re-established the 
episcopate. Moreover, if Mgr. de Salamon 
were appointed to Saint-Flour in 1820, 
there could have been no question of his 
becoming Bishop of Belley, which see was 
revived by the “‘ Ordonnance’”’ of October 
3lst, 1822. In 1792, we are told, “a new 
Assembly had met under the name of the 
Legislative Assembly. Its first act hed 
been to proclaim the Republic, and on the 
27th of August it had decreed,” &c. But this 
was the Convention, which took the place 
of the Legislative Assembly on August 20th. 
A little further on Mgr. de Salamon says: “‘I 
was arrested at the Castle in those days of 
August.” For English readers the trans- 
lator should have explained that the 
‘* Chateau’? meant what we call the Palace 
(of the Tuileries). The “‘ Duchesse d’ Anville 
La Rochefoucauld’’ is mentioned, and the 
translator adds a foot-note, “‘ Probably the 
Duchesse de Doudeauville,” and on the 
strength of that probability appends an 
interesting portrait of that lady, who was 
foundress of the Dames de Nazareth. But 
this is 2 mistake. The Due de la Roche- 
foucauld-d’Anville (or d’Enville) bore also 
the title of Due de la Roche-Guyon, and was 
cousin of the Duc de Doudeauville. He 
was massacred in September, 1792, in the 
presence of his mother, the Duchesse d’An- 
ville, who was then 93, and of his wife, who 
is probably the lady referred to by Mgr. de 
Salamon. As there is no book of reference 
in France which in any degree corresponds 
to Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ it is always a matter 
of difficulty to identify members of even 
the authentic nobility, especially in a family 
such as that of La Rochefoucauld, which 
had and has still several ducal branches. 


The agreeableness of the book is greatly 
increased by its beautiful and interesting 
portraits and other illustrations. There are 
three different views in sepia of Saint-Flour, 
which are pleasant to recognize if one is 
familier with that uniquely situated city 
of the Cantal. To those who are not ac- 
quainted with that city set upon a hill the 
drawings will not give perhaps a complete 
impression of the abruptness of the site ; 
but they are valuable as showing that Saint- 
Flour remains much less changed than does 
the Bishop’s birthplace, Carpentras, which 
is represented by a drawing by J. B. Laurens 
of 1835. The translator, who seems to 
have obtained a photograph of a painting of 
Mgr. de Salamon which was in the episcopal 
palace at Saint-Flour—recently dismantled 
under the Separation Act—should in ac- 
knowledging it have mentioned the name 
of the present Bishop, Mgr. Lecceur, as 
the French editor mentioned those of 
his predecessors Mgr. Baduel and Mgr. 
Lamoureux, 
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Tue authorized translation of the 
Memoirs of Bertha von Suttner : the Records 
of an Eventful Life, 2 vols. (Ginn & Co.), 
is reasonably well done. As it is evidently of 
American origin, we are not surprised to 
find a conversation opening with “ Say” ; 
and most of us have become hardened to 
“phenomenal ”’ in the sense of “ unusual.” 
There is, however, no such person as “ Lady 
Isabel Aberdeen.” In their English dress 
these Memoirs should find readers, even 
among those who do not sympathize alto- 
gether with the enthusiasms of the Baroness. 
Her recollections of the Viennese aristocracy, 
among whom she spent much of her child- 
hood, are full of interest ; and thereis an odd 
pathos about her mother’s pilgrimages to 
various watering-places in search of a fortune 
to be won at the tables. 

The Baroness, soon after her marriage, 
established herself in Mingrelia, and that 
picturesque corner of the world has in her a 
lively commentator on its manners and 
customs. After she comes to her advocacy 
of the Peace movement her chapters are 
rather too much overlaid with purpose, 
and the accounts of congresses, conferences, 
and receptions run in ® monotonously 
ecstatic style. Still, a record of the first 
Conference at the Hague by one who was 
behind the scenes is worth having, and such 
is the zeal of the author of ‘ Lay Down your 
Arms’ that she will win the respect even 
of those who have not much faith in 
tempestuous oratory and the passing of 
idealist resolutions. She has had an 
animated, varied life, and has told its story 
with much ingenuous charm. 


The Starlit Mire, by James Bertram and 
F. Russell, with ten drawings by Austin 
O. Spare (John Lane), sets forth a para- 
doxical philosophy in the form of proverbs 
and maxims somewhat reminiscent of Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. While generally cynical 
in tone, these are often effective by virtue 
of an element of inconsequent wit, of which 
such dicta as “No genuine effort is fruit- 
less. Although we cannot mend the past, 
we can at least spoil the future,”’ or “‘ Journal- 
ism—Scribes writing for Pharisees,” or, 
again, ‘“‘ Our manners are reserved for men, 
our mannerisms for women,” may be cited as 
examples. As is sometimes the case, how- 
ever, with epigrammatic fireworks on an 
extensive scale, all the pieces do not go off 
with uniform success, and the volume is not 
free from inept things, though their number 
is commendably small. 


Mr. Austin Spare’s drawings are at least 
arresting. His symbolism verges on the 

tesque, and is often obscure, while a 
deliberate disregard of lineal beauty tends 
to discount the “ starlight’ and give over- 
much emphasis to the “‘ mire.” 


Tue “rich Virgilian”’ measure of “ amica 
silentia lune” has given Mr. Henry Law 
Webb in The Silences of the Moon (John 
Lane) occasion for a singularly attractive 
volume in the vein of speculative meditation 
which has of late become popular. The 
general trend of Mr. Webb’s reflections is 
towards the vindication of Animism or 
Nature Worship as the ultimate religion, 
but we feel that we are concerned less with 
his arguments and assumptions than with 
the manner in which they are conveyed. A 
mind both well stored and keenly observant, 
aided by a cultivated imagination and a 
style scholarly, rhythmical, and above all 
picturesque, is an endowment to be appre- 
ciated and enjoyed. We can conceive of 
many who will dissent from the author, 





few who will resist the influence of his 
earnestness, none who will cavil at the charm 
of his prose. The book is primarily for the 
literary epicure, but it should appeal to 
all who are conscious of the charm of grace- 
ful thought wedded to melodious English. 


THE new instalment of ‘ Everyman’s 
Library” (Dent) is again happily varied. 
The Virginians, 2 vols., and Victor Hugo’s 
Toilers of the Sea need no commendation, 
nor, indeed, should Gibbon’s. masterly 
Autobiography or Anson’s Voyages. We 
notice also Essays on Education by Herbert 
Spencer, Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Ring and the Book and The Old Yellow Book, 
on which Browning’s remarkable poem is 
founded, and which we noticed some while 
since in these columns. A curiosity in its 
way is Charles Auchester, a musical novel by 
Miss E. 8S. Sheppard long out of print, and 
including characters which represent amongst 
others Mendelssohn, Jenny Jind, John 
Hullah, Sterndale Bennett, and Berlioz. 
Chorley reviewed this wcrk in our columns 
unfavourably, but at considerable length, 
and admitted its “fervid feeling.” The 
American critic who speaks of it as ‘‘ drenched 
with beauty” hardly commends it by such 
language. 

The best of the Introductions to the 
volumes are those of Prof. Charles W. Eliot 
to Spencer’s ‘ Essays’ and of Prof. G. P. 
Baker to the twin dramatists. The others, 
however, are adequate, and we are glad to 
see less of a tendency to say clever things 
which are of little use to the readers for 
whom the books are presumably intended. 


TuE King’s Lynn election petition, recently 
dismissed, lends a special interest to an 
article on ‘The Charters of Lynn Regis’ 
in The Pedigree Register for March, in which 
@ letter is published of Francis Rolfe, an 
ancestor of the Rolfes of Heacham, with 
whom Mr. Ingleby is connected by marriage, 
and whose hospitable traditions he emu- 
lated. The letter describes how Francis 
Rolfe, when Town Clerk of Lynn in 1656, 
surreptitiously recovered the original charters 
of the liberties and privileges of Lynn, 
after they had been surrendered by the 
Corporation “ upon their knees ’’ to the Lord 
Protector. “I began to gather up the 
Charters,’ writes Rolfe, ‘‘ and would have 
carried them away, but Oliver laid his hand 
upon me, saying, ‘Nay, nay, young man, 
these are mine and belong to me, and I will 
take care of them and keep them’; at 
which I was very much troubled, but durst 
not say a word.” A newcharter was in due 
course made out, confirming the earlier 
grants; but Rolfe remained unhappy, and 
evidently believed that the possession of the 
original parchments was of vital importance 
to the town. How he managed to get them 
back may be read in full in The Pedigree 
Register, and also in what “ terrible fear ’”’ 
he lived of Cromwell’s discovering the theft, 
which in Rolfe’s eyes was a most righteous 
and patriotic recovery of the town’s price- 
less property. 








NOTES FROM OXFORD. 


THE latest discovery of our papyrologists 
would seem to have the genuine Sebdiien 
ring about it. Few Oxford men _ will 


sympathize with the learned but paradoxical 
representative of a sister University who 

ronounces it a forgery. On his view 
it is a by-product of the controversies known 
to have occurred at the time when the 
old Academy was being replaced by a New 





Academy under entirely fresh management. 
The fragment runs as follows :— 


“And they also relate that one such phenix 
escaped his own notice in becoming old; so that 
when, five hundred years having been accom- 

lished, it was necessary for him to be reborn, he 
elt that the fat was in the fire. [Thus a brilliant 
scholar of Balliol for svm@ophy érochoaro drt tkero és 
7d tvOjva.] Wherefore he built a pyre of wood 
that had lain in the sacred river Nile; and, when 
it was kindled, much smoke arose; and the pheenix 
was no longer to be seen on account of the smoke. 
And, after a long time, he came forth from the 
smoke, and cried with a loud voice, ‘Lo I am 
reborn!’ But a certain salamander, that had 
drawn near to the pyre, yet was not greatly 
warmed, murmured and said, ‘In word is he 
reborn, but in deed he is the self same bird.’” 


To pass to the subject of University 
politics, the whole term has been spent upon 
the re-editing of the Faculties Statute, with 
the gratifying result that the Moderates 
have triumphed all along the line. It may 
be explained that there are three parties in 
Oxford. One smalland contemptible section 
is against reform altogether. Another body 
quantitatively no less negligible, though 
in its earnestness immense, is recklessly 
enamoured of change as such. The re- 
mainder, composed of reasonable persons, 
who naturally predominate in such a place 
as this, holds fast to the principle of reform 
without change. In the light of that 
beacon, the Faculties Bill has been safely 
brought to port. Moreover, it has become 
clear on the way that we are privileged to 
sail in a ship, every man of whose crew is 
prepared to act as pilot. Only one versed 
in the higher mathematics could aspire to 
state precisely how many amendments to 
the draft statute, introduced by how many 
movers and seconders, have been printed 
in the Gazette, and in course of time put to 
Congregation. Numberless persons, with 
whose names fame had hitherto refrained 
from taking any liberties whatever, came 
forward as the champions of cryptic pro- 
posals taking some such form as the follow- 
ing: “That in Titulus V., Sectio X., §2, 
sub-clause f, the word ‘not’ be inserted 
between the words ‘shall’ and ‘be.’” It 
was quite impossible to discover, except at 
the cost of research beyond the capacities of 
the ordinary man, whether the particular 
amendment in question was intended to offer 
a decided negative to some deep-laid plot 
of the bureaucracy — apparently another 
name for the professoriate—or was simply 
designed to correct a slip in the drafting, 
which, according to Prof. Holland at least, 
left a good deal to be desired. Therefore we, 
the crowd, voted almost at hap-hazard. 
Fortunately that instinct of gregariousness 
which we share with other animals, such as 
the sheep, did not desert us at this critical 
time. With remarkable unanimity we voted 
placet or non-placet as the feeling took us. 
Doubtless it will have all turned out for the 
best. The college system is intact. The 
College Teacher has still the whip-hand of the 
University Professor. This is only right 
because he is younger. This is a teaching 
University. Teach first, learn afterwards, 
is the natural order of mental development. 
Therefore the College Teachers will teach 
on, whilst in their turn the Readers continue 
to read, and the Professors to profess. Yet 
this reform has not been achieved without 
the introduction of a certain element of 
change. There will be one more Board to 
attend, and one less Delegacy. 


Next term, which is to be slightly curtailed 
on account of the Coronation, promises to 
make up in strenuousness for what it will 
lack in duration. Not only shall we have to 
deliver final judgment on what is left of the 
Faculties Statute, but two fresh issues have 
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also to be faced. Firstly, there is the 
Museum Relief Bill, as it may be termed. 
In other words, the perennial Greek question 
recurs, in a modified form. It is proposed 
that the honours-man in Mathematics or 
Natural Science be allowed exemption from 
Greek or Latin in Responsions, the two 
classical languages being thus placed on a 
par. More precisely, he may compensate 
for want of either Greek or Latin by offering 
French or German, together with any one of 
three additional subjects, namely, the out- 
lines of a Period of English History, or 
Elementary Trigonometry, Statics and 
Dynamics, or Elementary Physics and 
Chemistry. To judge by various views ex- 
pressed when the statute making Greek 
optional was debated, and finally rejected, 
in Michaelmas Term last, this much more 
modest measure will be carried in Congre- 
gation by a comfortable margin of votes. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray is more or less pledged 
to support it, and there can be little doubt 
that, on the former occasion, his opposition 
turned the scale. Of course a certain num- 
ber of worthy persons profess the heroic 
intention of “‘ dyingin the last ditch.”” They 
know by long experience that they will rise 
again, refreshed by their wallow. Their true 
function, however, in the scheme of things 
they scarcely suspect. It is to shock the 
academic liberal, and, by so doing, to drive 
that most captious and undecided of men 
into a forward policy. 


Secondly, a statute establishing a Board 
of Finance will be brought forward, and 
almost certainly passed. The proposed 
composition of this body is not without 
interest. Council, which the new Board is 
especially designed to assist, will contribute 
three members chosen from amongst its own 
number. Convocation will also elect three, 
the principle of popular representation 
being thus respected. Finally, three are to 
be appointed by the Chancellor. These 
must be members of Convocation, that is to 
say, Oxford men who have been patriotic 
enough to keep their names on the books. 
With this limitation, the Chancellor is frée to 
import into Oxford—for the quarterly meet- 
ings of the Board are to be held in the Univer- 
sity itselfi—the experience of the City magnate 
or of the controller of Imperial revenues. 
Now, into our native cuisine—the metaphor 
is almost inevitable in such a context— 
fresh methods might assuredly be intro- 
duced with advantage. In particular, it is 
well that College accounts should be annually 
reviewed, if only to the end that they might 
in time be induced to bring their scheme of 
book-keeping within the reach of an ordinary 
understanding. There is nothing to conceal ; 
so why this concealment ? Moreover, be- 
sides reviewing the published accounts of the 
Colleges and of the University, and reporting 
thereon to Council, the proposed Board will 
offer suggestions to Council in regard to 

uestions of financial administration. Its 

uties, however, will be solely those of 
supervision and advice. Thus no one can 
object that the University is abdicating 
its liberty. It can reject the best of advice, 
and doubtless it often will. 


A good deal of gossip, not always in the 
best taste, has appeared from time to time 
in English newspapers concerning our Rhodes 
scholars from the United States. Recently 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, in its Fifth Annual 
Report, has raised the discussion to a higher 
plane. In a most dispassionate and 
thorough study of the relations of Colleges 
and secondary schools in America, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. He Smith Pritchett, incident- 
ally cites a formidable list of opinions 
furnished to the Rhodes Trustees by Oxford 
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College tutors, and seemingly passed on 
by the former on their own responsibility 
to the Carnegie Foundation. These opinions 
relate no less to the social than to the intel- 
lectual qualities of the tutors’ American 
charges. Socially, they are shown to be 
well fitted to take their part in college life. 
At first, perhaps, when they were still 
“feeling strange,’ there may have been a 
tendency on their part to herd together and 
form a set apart. To-day they have learnt 
to be good Oxonians without ceasing to be 
good Americans. Intellectually, on the 
other hand, they present something of a 
puzzle to a teacher accustomed to the pro- 
duct of the English public school. They are 
keen, and their interests are wide; but as a 
rule they are anything but well-grounded. 
Such is the burden of the tutors’ friendly, 
but unsparing criticisms. Mr. Pritchett, in his 
turn, makes no bones about endorsing this 
charge of superficiality. Having an axe 
of his own to grind, that is, being anxious 
to promote the advancement of teaching in 
America by exposing whatever weaknesses 
pervade the existing system, he roundly 
accuses both the American secondary school 
and the American college of fostering slip- 
shod habits of mind by means of e too 
diffuse curriculum. America, he says, has 
left the pioneer stage behind her, but 
has not ceased to cultivate the pioneer 
virtues of alertness and resourcefulness at 
the expense of thorough training and care- 
ful preparation. 


Well, it is not for an outsider to dispute the 
correctness of this vigorous onslaught on 
American methods of education as a whole. 
It is only fair to note, however, that the 
Oxford tutors draw a sharp distinction 
between the average Rhodes scholar from 
the United States and the occasional, though 
by no means rare, individual who comes to 
his task not only full of zeal, but perfectly 
well-equipped as well. Does not this simply 
mean that Oxford, in drawing men in- 
differently from every State of the Union, 
and not solely or even mainly from the long- 
established centres of national culture, is 
enriched with raw material—excellent mate- 
rial, but raw—out of all proportion to the 
manufactured article of high finish ? Mr. 
Pritchett, then, though doubtless he knows 
his own business best, should be careful 
not to regard the Oxford evidence as embody- 
ing a reflection on the training provided by 
the best educational institutions of Ame- 
rica. Also, to be quite fair to his own folk, 
he should take into account a fact which 
perhaps the Oxford tutors rather fail to 
bring out. This is the fact that the wide 
interests of the American Rhodes scholars 
are pro tanto helping to create in Oxford a 
demand for new branches of study; to 
which demand Oxford is slowly but surely 
responding, conscious that intensive study 
too may have its drawback, if once it be 
allowed to generate the taste for moving 
along a rut. 


That the mention of ruts should be 
associated, even casually, with that of the 
school of Litera Humaniores breathes almost 
of sacrilege. The Greats School is not a4 
rut, but rather a religion. Nevertheless, 
it is convenient to add here that there are 
proposals on foot designed to tamper with 
the institution which every pious Oxford 
man believes to be without parallel in the 
world. One scheme that has actually 
reached Council would merely set up by 
the side of Litere Humaniores a Diploma 
in Philosophy, wherein Greek would be 
optional. The other, that is still on its way, 
would shamelessly admit Greekless philo- 
sophers into the very sanctuary. Now in 
Intere Humaniores three interests are 





blended. Firstly, there is the interest in 
Greek and Latin as languages. This is by 
far the least powerful of the three. By a 
strange anomaly highest honours in our 
Final Classical School are more or less out 
of the reach of the mere philologist whose 
history and philosophy are second-rate, 
whereas they go by indefeasible right to 
men whose strength lies not at all in the 
direction of classical composition or even 
first-rate translation. However, no one is 
moving to change that. The classical 
philologists are not distinguished for their 
Initiative. Besides, they are, apparently, 
content with Honour Moderations, which is 
taken after five terms’ work. It is held 
sufficient for the production of a school- 
master, if not of a scholar. There are left, 
then, the two paramount interests, Ancient 
History and Philosophy. Now Ancient 
History is bound to stick to the ancient 
languages through thick and thin. It is 
absurd to suppose it possible to educate 
@ man in the use of sources which ex hypothess 
he cannot translate. Philosophy, however, 
is in a very different case. There have been 
some of the world’s greatest philosophers 
who had no Greek and little Latin. There 
are, moreover, important branches of philo- 
sophy, the true affinities of which are not 
with Plato and Aristotle, but rather with 
modern mathematics or modern psycho- 
physics. Will Oxford, then, the largest and 
most expensively staffed school of philosophy 
in the world, continue for ever to deny the 
opportunity of a philosophic training to 
men whose previous education has been 
mainly mathematical and scientific 2? The 
question answers itself. It will not because 
it cannot. At the same time, the school of 
Litere Humaniores as it exists at present 
is such a perfect instrument in its way, 
and is, from a national point of view, so 
justified of its children, that Council are not 
to be blamed overmuch if they decline to 
admit any outrage on its pure integrity. It 
would be far better to have recourse to that 
well-recognized safety-valve for centrifugal 
energy, namely, the expedient of a Diploma 
course. Some day, then, it may be that 
the philosophic diplomatist will humbly 
push his way through the crowd in the wake 
of that diviner being, so lofty, so rapt, so 
cloud-compelling, the Oxford First in — 








‘ANNALS OF A YORKSHIRE HOUSE.’ 


I HAVE been reading your most interesting 
review of my book in your issue of March 
25th, with its admirable analysis of the 
character of Walter Stanhcpe—an analysis 
rendered more difficult in that only a portion 
of his life could be comprised in the present 
instalment of the Cannon Hall Papers. 

There is, however, a minor point con- 
cerning him which may be of some small 
interest to your readers, and which, with your 
permission, I should like to mention. You 
say: “ We note that Mrs. Stirling makes a 
slip in describing the plum-coloured hat 
which the Macaroni holds in his right hand 
as black.” 

May I explain that in the original minia- 
ture of alter Stanhope dressed as a 
Macaroni, taken in Paris in 1770, which is in 
my possession, his hat and shoes are black, 
as correctly described by me ? and it is due 
solely to an error in an otherwise exact 
duplicate of that miniature that they appear 
in a purple shade in the frontispiece to the 
first volume of my book. The point is 
perhaps of moment to those who are curious 
with regard to the fashions of that date, 
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for I believe there is no instance of the 
Macaronis, with all their eccentricities of 
attire, ever having worn purple shoes and 
hat, as here represented owing to a slight 
error in reproduction. 

A. M. W. Strezine. 








A DUBIOUS MANUSCRIPT. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, March 28, 1911. 

Amona the books of the late Charles 
Butler to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby next 
week is a manuscript which appears in the 
catalogue (No. 408) as ‘ Etymologie Mora- 
liter Distinct,’ with a note from which it 
might be inferred that it was executed for 
Charles V. of France, although the cata- 
loguer adds that ‘‘ the supposed provenance 
is now considered by a well-known French 
expert (L. D.) to be fraudulent.’ This 
manuscript has been twice sold in the same 
rooms in the last ten years, and on the 
second occasion (June, 1907) I explained in 
your columns that M. Léopold Delisle had 
not only proved conclusively that the arms 
and signature of Charles V. were modern 
forgeries, but had also shown that the manu- 
script had been stolen from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. There is reason to hope that it 
will now return to the library to which it 
belonged, and that I shall be spared the 
necessity of writing to you on the subject a 
third time. 8S. C. CocKERELL. 








THE OLD SQUIRES OF ENGLAND. 
Barkheum Rectory, near Wokingham. 

I aM writing a book which will be published 
shortly on the Squires of England, a race 
which will soon be extinct. I should be 
most grateful for any stories relating to them 
—humorous, pathetic, descriptive, or other- 
wise—with any notes or references to their 
lives, virtues, and achievements. 

P. H. DItTcHFIELD. 








SALES. 


On Wednesday, March 22nd, Messrs. Sotheby 
held a sale of autographs, at which the following 
were the best prices realized: Gladstone, 
22 letters addressed to the Rev. B. Haddan, 
1847-55, 261. Washington, letter, 4 p., 1792, 
15l.; another, 2} pp., 1794, 301. Burns, original 
MS. of his ode ‘On the Duchess of Kingston,’ 
421. 10s.; a collection of letters and documents 
relating to him, 20/. 10s. Rev. George White- 
field, fragment of an _ autobiography in 
his handwriting, 54/. Bret Harte, original 
autograph MS. of ‘ The Devotion of Henriquez,’ 
26 pp., 15/1. 5s. Byron, proof-sheets of * Hints 
from Horace,’ with his manuscript corrections ; 
and a letter to J. Murray, 25/1. 10s. ; revise proof 
of ‘Some Observations on an Article in Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1820,’ with an 
autograph note on Keats, 561. Charles Lamb, 
letter, 3 pp» to Barton Field, 1827, 201. 10s. 
Mary Shelley, letter, 9 pp., to John Murray, giving 
information as to the circumstances in which 
Byron’s different poems were written, 161. 
Madame Necker, letter to D. Garrick, and his 
reply, 301. Thackeray, letter, 2 pp., 1854, 
referring to the Yellowplush Papers, 15/. 10s. ; 
another, 1855, 4 pp., 25/. 10s. Boswell, letter, 
4 pp., 1774, 171. ‘The total of the day’s sale was 
1,086 19s. 


At the sale of books from the library of the 
Right Hon. James Round held by Messrs. Hodgson 
last week the following prices were realized : 
Gilbert on the Magnet., 1600, 16/7. 10s. Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, first collected edition, 1596, with 
first edition of ‘ Colin Clout,’ 531. A volume of 
Poems by Ben Jonson, Davies, Milton, &c., 
including first editions of ‘The Characters of 
Two Royall Masques,’ Sir John Davies’s ‘ Nosce 
Teipsum,’ and Milton’s ‘ Tetrachordon,’ 1351. 





A folio volume of Poems, Ballads, and Broad- 
sides, by T. D[urfey], Dryden, and others, 1673- 
85,451. Fifteenth-century manuscript, on vellum, 
791. Gower’s Confessio Amantis, printed by 
Caxton, 1483, imperfect copy, 150/. Jerome’s 
Vite VPatrum, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1495, imperfect, 391. 10s. Higden’s Policronicon, 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1495, defective and repaired, 
52l. Sir James Boleyn’s copy of the Latin 
Psalter, 1534, 311. Quintus Curtius, contem- 
porary stamped binding by John’ Reynes, 
1542, 151. Smith’s History of Virginia, 1632, 
461. 10s.; True Travels, 1630, 25/. 10s. Lewis 
Evans’s General Map of the Middle British 
Colonies in America, first edition, 1755, 261. 
Long’s Voyages and Travels, 1791, with Dal- 
rymple’s Plan for Promoting the Fur Trade, 1789, 
301. 10s. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1589, 25/. Purchas 
His Pilgrimes, 1625-6, 32/. Voltaire, La Hen- 
riade, first edition, autograph presentation copy, 
original boards, uncut, 1728, 75/. ‘The sale also 
included an imperfect set of De Bry’s Voyages, 
which sold for 231. 10s.; and Sir William 
Alexander’s Mapp and Description of New 
England—a rare tract printed in 1630, which 
realized 1501. 
The total for the day’s sale was about 1,900. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


rown (John), The History of the English Bible, 
/ net. 
One of the Cambridge Manuals of Science 
and Literature. 

Church of England Official Year-Book, 1911, 3/ 

A full and valuable record of the activities 
of the Church. 

Duhm (Bernhard), The Ever-Coming Kingdom 
of God: a Discussion on Religious Progress, 
2/6 net. 

Translated by Dr. Archibald Duff. 

Emmet (Kev. Cyril W.), The Eschatological 
Question in the Gospels, and other Studies 
in Recent New Testament Criticism, 6/ net. 

Forms of Prayer with Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, commended by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York for General Use on Thursday, 
the 22nd day of June, 1911, being the Day of the 
Coronation of their Majesties King George V. 
and Queen Mary. 

In various editions. 

Frere (W. H.), Some Principles of Liturgical 
Reform: a Contribution towards the Revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer, 5/ net. 

Holy Week Book, 1/ net. 

Compiled from the Roman Missal and 
Breviary. A revised edition. 

John Rylands Library, Manchester: Catalogue 
of an Exhibition of Manuscript and Printed 
Copies of the Scriptures, illustrating the History 
of the Transmission of the Bible, shown in 
the Main Library from March to December, 
MCMXI., 6d. net. 

Moffatt (James), An Introduction to the Literature 
of the New Testament, 12/ 

In the International Theological Library. 

Moulton (late Rev. W. F.), The History of the 
English Bible, 3/6 net. 

Fifth edition, revised and enlarged by his sons 
James Hope and W. Fiddian Moulton. 

Shao-Yang (Lin), A Chinese Appeal to Christen- 
dom concerning Christian Missions, 5/ net. 

Welldon (Bishop) and others, Sermons on the 
Coronation, 6d. 


Law. 


Dodd (Walter Fairleigh), Modern Constitutions : 
a Collection of the Fundamental Laws of 
Twenty-Two of the Most Important Countries 
of the World, with Historical and Biiliographi- 
cal Notes, 2 vols., 20/ net. 

Society of Comparative Legislation, Journal, 
March, 5/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeoloyy. 


Bode (Dr. W.), Great Masters of Dutch and 
Flemish Painting, 5/ net. 

Translated by Margaret L. Clarke, with 38 
illustrations. Part of the Library of Art, which 
is being issued at a reduced price. The article 
upon Rembrandt includes a good reproduc- 
tion of ‘ The Mill.’ 

Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Photography, Part I., 
7d. net. 

Edited by Bernard E. Jones. 





Cruttwell (Maud), Donatello, 15/ net. 

With 81 plates. Works in marble, bronze, 
wood, terra-cotta, and stucco are all included. 
One chapter mentions the most important 
works wrongly attributed to Donatello, and 
another those which have either perished with 
him or been lost. 

Floyer (Rev. J. K.), St. George’s Church, Esher. 

With 6 illustrations. 

Valentine (W. H.), Modern Copper Coins of the 
Muhammadan States of Turkey, Persia, Egypt, 
Afghanistan, Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis, &c. 

With numerous illustrations and maps. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Dukes (Ashley), Modern Dramatists, 5/ net. 

Contains critical studies of ‘* pioncer’’ 
dramatists of Europe, anda chapter concerning 
the influence of Ibsen upon the modern move- 
ment in the theatre. 

Earle (May), Juana of Castile, 5/ net. 

A poem concerning the beautiful daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and her 
shallow-hearted and unfaithful husband, 
Philippe, Archduke of Burgundy. 

Ford (Webster), Songs and Sonnets. 
Miller (Frank Justus), Tragedies of Sencca 
translated into English Verse, 12/ net. 

With comparative analyses of the correspond- 
ing Greek and Roman plays, and a mythological 
index. Introduced by an essay on the intiu- 
ence of the tragedies of Seneca upon early 
English drama by John Matthews Manly. One 
of the University of Chicago Publications. 

Visiak (E. H.), Flints and Flashes, 1/ net. 

A collection of short poems, with an intro- 

duction by A. L. Lilley. In the Satchel Series. 


Music. 


Krehbiel (Henry Edward), The Pianoforte and 
its Music, 5/ net. 

With portraits and illustrations. A volume 
of the Music-Lover’s Library. The first part 
deals with ‘ The Instrument,’ the second with 
‘ The Composers,’ the third with ‘ The Players.’ 

Lewis (Walter and Thomas), Modern Organ 
Building: being a Practical Explanation and 
Description of the Whole Art of Organ Con- 
struction, with especial regard to Pneumatic 
Action, 7/6 

The book contains 76 illustrations drawn to 
scale and reproduced from working drawings, 
together with diagrams, tables, &c. 

Philosophy. 

Lecky (W. E. H.), History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne, 1/6 net. 

A new edition, which should have a wide 
circulation, being issued at a very moderate 
price. 

Schopenhauer, The Wisdom of, as Revealed in 
some of his Principal Writings, 6/ net. 

Selected and translated by Walter Jekyll. 

History and Biography. 

Austin (William), The History of a Bedfordshire 
Family: being a History of the Crawleys 
of Nether Crawley, Stockwood, Thurleigh, and 
Yelden in the County of Bedford, 7/6 net. 

Dasent (Arthur Irwin), The Speakers of the House 
of Commons from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, with a Topographical Description 
of Westminster at Various Epochs and a irief 
Necord of the Principal Constitutional Changes 
during Seven Centuries, 21/ net. 

With notes on the illustrations by John 
Lane and many portraits. 

Dioccesis Herefordensis, RKegistrum Johannis de 
Trillek, Pars Prima. 

Issued by the Canterbury and York Society. 

Dunlop (Andrew), Fifty Years of Irish Journalism, 
5/ net. 

Gribble (Francis), Rachel: her Stage Life and her 
Real Life, 15/ net. 

With 6 photogravure portraits. 

Hill (Rev. Geoffry), Cerdic’s Landing-Place. 

Jeffery (Reginald W.), The New Europe, 1789- 
1889, 8/6 net. 

With short notes, bibliographies, &c. 

Major (E.), George V., King and Emperor, 1/ net. 

An inexpensive life of His Majesty. 

More Leaves from a Life, 10/6 net. 

Another volume from the author of ‘ Leaves 
from a Life.’ 

Pais (Ettore), Ancient Italy: Historical and 
Geographical Investigations in Central Italy, 
Magna Grecia, Sicily, and Sardinia, 10/ net. 

Translated by C. Densmore Curtis. Another 
of the University of Chicago Publications. 

Prelooker (Jaakoff), Russian Flashlights, 10/6 net. 

With a biographical sketch of the author. 
Translated from the Italian by Helena Frank, 
with 16 portraits and other illustrations. 

Shore — Teignmouth), D’Orsay; or, The 
Complete Dandy, 10/6 net. 

With photogravure and 16 other portraits. 
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Sirr (Harry), Ip3issima Verba: Strictures on 
Dr. R. R. Madden’s ‘ United Irishmen ’ and Mr. 
W. J. Fitzpatrick’s ‘Sham Squire’ with 
reference to the Notices of Major Sirr; with the 
Conclusions of Recent Historians. 2/ ° 

Turner (John Kenneth), Barbarous Mexico: an 
Indictment of a Cruel and Corrupt System, 7/6 


net. 
With 48 full-page plates. 
Geography and Travel. 

Belmont Book, by Vados, 6/ 

Describes life in Normandy and among the 
Norman peasants as seen through a pair of 
kindly English eyes. With an introduction by 
Arnold Bennett. 

Fergusson (W. N.), Adventure, Sport, and Travel 
on the Tibetan Steppes, 16/ net. 

With illustrations from photographs by the 
author and the late Lieut. Brooke, and 2 maps. 

Garnett (Lucy M.), Turkey of the Ottomans, 
6/ net. 

With 30 full-page illustrations. In Countries 
and Peoples Series. 

Gascoyne-Cecil (Rev. Lord William and Cecil 
Lady Florence), Changing China, 3/6 net. 

Cheap edition. 

Glamorgan and Monmouth, 4d. 

In Our Own District Series. With illustra- 
tions. 

Hanna (Charles A.), The Wilderness Trail; or, 
The Ventures and Adventures of the Pennsyl- 
vania Traders on the Allegheny Path; with 
some New Annals of the Old West, and the 
Records of some Strong Men and some Bad 
Ones, 2 vols., $10. net. 

With 80 maps and illustrations. 

Motor Trips at a Glance in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and France, 1911, 2/6 

With 300 illustrations of roadside curiosities. 
Edited by A. J. Wilson. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Hodgkinson (E. H.), The Tyranny of Speed ; 
or, The Motor Peril and its Remedy, 3/6 net. 


Folk-Lore and Anthropology. 
Folk-Lore, December, 1910, 5/ 
Philology. 


Hargrave (Basil), Origins and Meanings of 
Popular Phrases and Names, 6/ net. 

A book of reference which does not aim at 
being exhaustive, but is nevertheless of a fairly 
wide scope. 

Poems ot David O Bruadair: Part [. Containing 
Poems down to the Year 1666. 

Edited, with introduction, translation, and 
notes, by the Rev. John C. MacErlean, for the 
Irish Texts Society. 

School-Books. 

Bagnall (C.) and Michaut (J.), French Com- 
position : Graduated Course with Re-translation 
Book I., 1/6 

One of Nutt’s French Readers. 

Edgar (J.), The Expansion of Europe during Five 
Centuries, with Special Reference to South 
Africa: being the Course of History prescribed 
by the University of the Cape of Good Hope: 
Part I. For the Junior Certificate. 

With 5 maps. Comes from Cape Town, and 
forms part of Maskew Miller’s Educational 
Series. 

Mason (M. M.), English as Spoken and Written 
‘Yo-day, 2/ net. 

With idiomatic notes and grammatical 
exercises. 

Narratives from Sir William Napier’s History of 
the War in the Peninsula, 1/ 

Edited by Maurice Fanshawe. Part of 
English Literature for Secondary Schools. 

Polko (Elise), Musikalische Miarchen, edited by 
Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook, 2/; Word- and Phrase- 
book, 6d. ; and Key to Appendices, 2/6 net. 

In Siepmann’s Elementary German Series. 

Science. 

Battle (William Henry), Clinical Lectures on the 
Acute Abdomen, 4/ net. 

With 10 illustrations. 

Bean (R. B.), The Racial Anatomy of the Philip- 
pine Islanders, 9/ net. 

Beck (E. G.), Bismuth Paste in Chronic Suppura- 
tions, 10/6 net. 

Bolza (Oskar), Lectures on the Calculus of Varia- 
tions, 16/ net. 

Another of the Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago. 

Carrington (Hereward) and Meader (John R.), 
Death: its Causes and Phenomena, with 
Special Reference to Immortality, $/6 net. 

Dibdin, (W. J.), The Rise and Progress of Aerobic 
Methods of Sewage Disposal, 1/ net. 

Notes of a lecture delivered before the 
Association of Managers of Sewage Disposal 
Works on March 15. 





Frost (Percival), An Elementary Treatise on 

Curve Tracing, 10/ net. 
Second edition. 

Hall (Rev. Charles A.), The Open Book of Nature : 

an Introduction to Nature-Study, 3/6 net. 

Contains 16 full-page illustrations in colour, 
and 114 reproductions, mostly by the author, 
as well as numerous illustrations in the text. 
Four chapters devoted to ‘ A Ramble in May’ 
deal promiscuously with birds, beasts, fishes, 
and reptiles. Probably the most useful 
part of the book is the geological. Rocks and 
fossils are described in a manner likely to arouse 
interest in the young people for whom the 
book is written. 

Keeble (Frederick) and Rayner (M. C.), Practical 
Plant Physiology, 3/6 

With illustrations. Provides an outline of 
the experimental investigations on which our 
knowledge of the physiology of plants is based. 

Lafar (Franz), Technical Mycology: Vol. I1.— 
Eumycetic Fermentation, 24/ net. 

Monograph of the.British Lichens: a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Species in the Depart- 
ment of Botany, British Museum, Part II., by 
Annie Lorrain Smith, 20/ 

Rowe (J. P.), Practical Mineralogy Simplified, 5/6 


net. 

Smith (C. Chambers), Economy in Sewage Dis- 
posal; together with a History and Description 
of the Sutton (Surrey) Sewage Works, 1/ net. 

A practical guide for councillors, surveyors, 
and works managers. 

Solotaroff (W.), Shade Trees in Towns and Cities, 
12/6 net. 

Statistical Society, Journal, March. 

United States National Museum: 1805, North 
American Parasitic Copepods, by Charles B. 
Wilson ; 1807, Hyalinothrix, a New Genus of 
Starfishes from the Hawaiian Islands, by Walter 
K. Fisher; 1808, The Recent Crinoids of the 
Coasts of Africa, by Austin Hobart Clark. 

Webb (Wilfred Mark), The Brent Valley Bird 
Sanctuary, 6d. 

With many illustrations from photographs 
by H. H. Poole, and the writer. 

Yule (G@. Udny), An Introduction to the Theory of 
Statistics, 10/6 net. 

With 53 figures and diagrams. In Griffin’s 
Scientific Series. 


Juvenile Booles. 


Mack (Amy E.), Bushland Stories, 3/6 
With 6 colcured illustrations. 


Fiction. 
Brooke (Capt. Will), Love and Treasure Laden, 
6 


A tale of “‘ wild doings and strange sights, 
afar in lonely lands, and on remote, unfathomed 
seas.” 

Caradoc (Horace), Geoffrey Sanclair, 6/ 

After supping at Romano’s, the hero, a 
county-councillor, falls in love with a chorus- 
girl, Later he is infatuated with another 
woman. A _ celibate priest who shares his 
passion masters the jealousy of which at first 
he is a victim, and saves the hero from suicide 
upon the last page of the book. 

Chamberlayne (ilie), A King of No-man’s Land, 


Opens with soldiering in the Criminal Legion 
of Jacarat. 

Clark (Imogen), A Charming Humbug, 6/ 

The “Charming Humbug” is an_ heiress 
who takes a poorer friend’s place as a governess 
in the country, and discovers what it is like to be 
in a dependent position. 

Conyers (Dorothea), Some Happenings of Glen- 
dalyne, 6/ 

An heiress is suddenly ordered by her 
guardian to go to live with him in Ireland. 
There is also a mystery of a lost heir, who is 
found by the heroine. 

Corner of Harley Street (The) : being some Familiar 
Correspondence of Peter Harding, M.D., 
4/6 net. 

The doctor writes thirty letters to various 
people. 

Creswick (Paul), The Ring of Pleasure, 6/ 

A story dealing with the earlier career of 
Emma, Lady Hamilton. 

Crockett (S. R.), Love in Pernicketty Town, 6/ 

Pernicketty Towa is full of mothers with 
daughters tospare. Hence the title of the book. 

Crouch (Archer Philip), Dick Comerford’s Wager, 


Relates the story of the hero's speedy 
courting and marriage. The interest of the 
situation lies in the fact that, if Dick Comer- 
ford does not accomplish his purpose within 
ten days, he will forfeit his inheritance. 

Frenssen (Gustav), Klaus Hinrich Baas, 6/ 

The story of a self-made man. ‘Translated 
- gaa Everett Lape and Elizabeth Fisher 

ead. 





Garvice (Charles), The Woman in It, 6/ 
A novel of incident. 
George (W. L.), A Bed of Roses, 6/ 
The story of a woman’s life spoilt by the 
mere struggle for existence. 
Gretton (R. H.), Ingram, 6/ 
Gribble (Francis), Double Lives, 6/ 
A story of modern life. 
Harris-Burland (J. B.), The Shadow of Malreward, 
6 


A long story filled with crimes and mys- 
teries which centre round the fortunes of a 
wealthy widow. 

Hewlett (Maurice), Brazenhead the Great, 6/ 

Episodes from the career of a splendid and 
boastful swashbuckler. 

Jenkins (Richard Wade), ‘‘O King, Live for 
Ever!’”’ or, The Last Days of Babylon, 5/ net. 

With an appendix and introductory matter. 
The work has already been dramatized by the 
author. 

Lagerlof (Selma), The Girl from the Marsh Croft, 
3 / 


Translated from the Swedish by Velma 
Swanston Howard. A girl who has gone astray 
is the heroine of this love-story, but her innate 
honesty and goodness win for her the love of 
an honest man. 

Macmillan’s Series: Corleone and Sant’ Ilario, 
both by F. Marion Crawford ; The Adventures 
of Elizabeth in Riigen; Joan of Garioch, by 
Albert Kinross; and Tono-Bungay, by H. G. 
Wells, 7d. net each. 

Marshall (Archibald), The Eldest Son, 6/ 

Deals with the affairs of a family that has 
resided in Meadshire for some hundreds of 
years. 

Meredith’s Works: Celt and Saxon, 10/6 net. 

Munro (Hector), Mrs. Elmsley, 6/ 

A story of life in a Northern manufacturing 
city. The manager for a firm of oil-millers 
determines to save the fortunes of his worth- 
less employer for the sake of the employer's 
wife. 

Pemberton (Max), Captain Black, 6/ 

A continuation of one of the author’s earlier 
successes, ‘ The Iron Pirate.’ 

Rickard (Mrs. Victor), Young Mr. Gibbs, 6/ 

Mrs. Venning, an elderly widow who lives 
in Queen Anne’s Gate, is bored by her clever 
children. She discovers Frederick Gibbs at 
a charity bazaar, and, introducing him to her 
titled friends, threatens to marry him. The 
horror of her children and Mr. Gibbs’s blunders 
provide her—and incidentally the reader— 
with amusement. 

Rinehart (Mary Roberts), The Window at the 
White Cat, 2/ net. 

A detective story with a love interest. 

Sommerville (Frankfort), A Parisian Princess, 6/ 

The author, a journalist living in Paris, 
has endeavoured to present French life as he 
sees and knows it. 

Tempest (Evelyn), Poor Emma! 6/ 

The story of Emma, as influenced by her 
aunt, her sister, her son, and her two husbands. 

Thackeray Centenary Biographical Edition: The 
English Humourists, The Four Georges, and 
Esmond, 6/ net each. 

Tolstoy (Count Leo), War and Peace, 3/6 net. 

Translated by Constance Garnett. 
popular and trustworthy edition. 

Weale (B. L. Putnam), The Unknown God, 6/ 

The story of a young and enthusiastic English 
missionary in the interior of China. 

Wylie (I. A. R.), Dividing Waters, 6/ 

An Anglo-German novel in which the greater 
struggle between the two nations is translated 
into the lives of individuals. 


General Literature. 


Allen (James), Man, King of Mind, Body, and 
Circumstance, 1/ net. 

One of Rider’s Mind and Body Handbooks. 
Treats of learning how to live. The author's 
doctrine deals with conquest over the evil 
within a man. When every one has brought 
about this victory for himself, all traces of evil 
will, it is held, have vanished from the earth. 

Beca (Col.), A Study of the Development of 
Infantry Tactics, 2/6 

Translated by Capt. A. F. Custance, with a 
preface by Col. Hacket Pain. 

Bethell (Col. H. A.), Modern Artillery in the 
Field, 7/6 net. 

An illustrated description of the artillery of 
the field army, and the principles and methods 
of its employment. 

Billington-Greig (Teresa), The Militant Suffrage 
Movement: Emanicipation in a Hurry, 2/6 net. 

The writer attacks the management of the 
Suffrage Cause, accusing the leaders of the 
larger militant Society of egotism and too 
dictatorial a spirit. 
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Colles (William Morris) and Cresswell (Henry), 
Success in Literature, 5/ net. 

The object of the compilers has been to collect 
from authorities such precepts as may serve to 
reveal the secrets of success in literature. 

From a Northern Window, 6/ net. 

Twelve papers, critical, historical, and 
imaginative, by various authors, including an 
analysis of humour by Ian Maclaren. 

Greenwood (John H.), The Theory and Practice 
of Trade Unionism, 1/ net. 

With a preface by Sidney Webb. No. 9 of 
the Fabian Socialist Series. 

Home University Library of Modern Know- 
ledge: The French Revolution, by Hilaire 
Belloc; A Short History of War and Peace, 
by G. H. Perris; Modern Geography, by 
Marion I. Newbigin; Polar Exploration, by 
William S. Bruce; and The Stock Exchange, 
a Short Study of Investment and Speculation, 
1/ net each. 

Key (Ellen), Love and Marriage, 6/ net. 

Translated from the Swedish by Arthur 
G. Chater, with a critical and biographical 
introduction by Havelock Ellis. Contains the 
opinion that the free union of a man and a 
woman, who through mutual love desire to 
promote the happiness of each other and of the 
race, is the ideal form of marriage. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice), The Double Garden, 2/6 


net. 

Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 

Pocket edition of this volume of essays. 
Position of Woman, Actual and Ideal, 3/6 net. 

With preface by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Roberts (Field-Marshal Earl), Fallacies and Facts, 
2/6 net. 

Earl Roberts’s answer to Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
‘Compulsory Service.’ Part II. examines ‘ The 
Military and Naval Situation,’ and is from the 
= of a well-known writer on problems of 

mperial Defence. Part III. is styled ‘ The 
Argument from History,’ and comes, we are 
told, from one who has given much time and 
thought to that subject. 

Social Guide, 1911, 2/6 net. 

Edited by Mrs. Hugh Adams and HEdith A. 

Browne. 4 
Pamphiets. 
Molesworth (Sir Guilford), The Reform of the 
House of Commons, 2d. 

No. 5 in the House of Commons Reform 
Association Series. 

Smith (Rev. W. Kerr), The Training of Village 
Choirs, 2d. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Gougaud (Dom L.), Les Chrétientés celtiques, 
3fr. 50. 


Part of the Bibliothéque de l’Ensvignement 
de Il’ Histoire ecclésiastique. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Cazes (E.), Le Chateau de Versailles : l’Histoire et 
lArt, 15fr. 

Catalogue of Fine Engravings of the Early English 
School, Fine Collection of Eighteenth-Century 
French Prints, Old Sporting Prints, which will 
be sold by auction by Mr. J. Halle, Ottostrasse 
3a, Munich, on Tuesday, April 25, and two 
following days, 4/ 

With 168 illustrations. 

Lafenestre (G.), St. Frangois d’ Assise et Savonarole, 
Inspirateurs de |’ Art italien, 3fr. 50. 

Moret (A.), Rois et Dieux d’Egypte, 4fr. 


Poetry. 


Wirth (H. F.), Der Untergang des 
landischen Volksliedes, 5 gulden. 


Nieder- 


History and Biography. 

Fedorowicz (W. de), 1809 : Campagne de Pologne 
depuis le Commencement jusqu’) l’Occupation 
de Varsovie: Vol. I. Documents et Matériaux 
francais, § fr. 

Finland: Der finnlaindische Verfassungskampf : 
Der Stolypinsche Gesetzentwurf: Part II. 
Die Antwort des finnlindischen Landtugs, 
iibersetzt und herausgegeben von Wilhelm 
Habermann, 3m. 20; Petition des _finn- 
lindischen Landtags vom 26 Mai, 1910, iiber 
die Aufrechterhaltung der Grundgesetze Finn- 
lands, 3m. 20; Finnland und Russland: Die 
internationale Londoner Konferenz vom 26 
Februar bis 1 Miirz, 1910, 3m. 20 


Fiction. 
Yver (Colette), Le Métier de Rei, 3fr. 50 


*«* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 





Kiterary Gossip. 


Messrs. LoneMAN will publish in May 
‘Some Problems in Philosophy : being an 
Uncompleted Introduction to Philosophy,’ 
by the late Prof. William James. 


Tuey have also in the press ‘ Napoleon 
I.: a Biography,’ 2 vols., by Prof. August 
Fournier, translated by Annie Elizabeth 
Adams. The two volumes will represent 
the three of the enlarged edition published 
by the Professor in Vienna, 1905-7. 


Messrs. ConsTABLE are adding to their 
series of ‘Philosophies Ancient and 
Modern ” volumes on ‘ Pragmatism’ and 
‘William James,’ and have planned 
another series of ‘‘ Biographies Ancient 
and Modern ” at a popular price, destined, 
as far as possible, to illustrate living 
political, literary, and scientific move- 
ments, but not excluding the lives of 
men of mark of the past, such as Charle- 
magne, Mohammed, and Babar. The 
literary series, including Sainte-Beuve, 
Samuel Butler, Lafcadio Hearn, Tolstoy, 
and Lecky, is to appear first. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will have 
ready in the course of a few weeks the 
third volume of ‘ Lollardy and the Refor- 
mation in England,’ by Dr. James Gairdner. 
This will take up the story from the 
death of Henry VIII. and cover the reign 
of Edward VI. An Introduction of con- 
siderable extent discusses various points 
that have beenraised in theearlier volumes, 
and also defines more clearly the scope and 
object of the work. 


Mr. J. E. C. Bopiey’s lecture on 
Cardinal Manning at the Royal Institution 
on the 25th inst. will be founded entirely 
on unpublished matter. Mr. Bodley was 
designated by the Cardinal as his bio- 
grapher, and possesses an important 
collection of letters written to him by 
Manning during the last seven years of his 
life. 


THe Royat Society or LITERATURE 
have arranged for a strong “ Academic 
Committee,” now consisting of thirty- 
three persons, which is to take all possible 
measures to maintain a good standard of 
English, to arrange Discourses of Reception 
and Obituary Addresses, to recommend 
persons for the medals of the Society, and 
make awards of merit to particular lite- 
rary works. A Commemorative Address 
on Prof. §. H. Butcher will be delivered 
by Prof. Gilbert Murray next Friday after- 
noon. 


Tue AcapEMIc CoMMITTEE is by no 
means confined to Professors, and includes 
several leading writers of the day, such 
as Mr. Conrad, Mr. Hewlett, and Mr. Henry 
James ; but we doubt if it can effect much 
good among the writers of a period in 
which there are no prophets, and every 
man goes his own way, and popularity 
is more desired than style. The recog- 





nition, at any rate, of unpopular work 
which is of genuine literary merit should 
be a service to English letters. The con- 
trollers of Government pensions are not 
too discerning in this way. 


Mr. W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE wishes to 
state that his volume on D’Orsay just 
issued is not a work of fiction, but a 
biography of the well-known dandy. 


Mr. OwEN WISTER’S new novel, 
‘Members of the Family,’ is expected in 
the early part of the summer. As in 
‘The Virginian,’ the author has gone to 
the wild, free life of the Western States of 
America for his scenes and characters. 
Messrs. Macmillan will publish the book. 


Tue publishing business of Mr. John 
Milne of John Street, Adelphi—late of 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden—has 
been taken over by Mr. W. J. Ham-Smith. 


Mr. H. Coartes Woops writes :— 


“T have read with satisfaction and with 
interest your remarks concerning my book 
‘The Danger Zone of Europe,’ which 
appeared in your issue of March 25th. Will 
you, however, allow me to correct one 
small mistake made by your reviewer ? 
He says: ‘We apprehend that he [the 
author] is unable to converse in Turkish or 
Arabic. As a matter of fact I can talk 
Turkish, and obtained a certificate for 
proficiency in that language at the examina- 
tion held by the Civil Service Commissioners 
for Army Officers in 1907.” 


Mr. ALFRED OLLIVANT writes to us to 
point out that the title of a recent novel, 
‘Le Gentleman, by Ethel Sidgwick, 
closely resembles that of his novel ‘ The 
Gentleman,’ which appeared in 1908, and 
is ‘‘still living and selling.” There is, 
as he points out, no remedy at law in 
such a case, but we think that publishers 
ought to be more careful in the matter of 
titles. Much of the repetition of titles 
and of books which now occurs might be 
avoided by friendly intercourse between 
various firms. 


Tue death is announced at Edinburgh, 
on March 24th, of the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander Mair, a leading contributor in 
former years to The British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review and The Expositor, 
and the author of a volume of ‘ Studies on 
—— Evidences,’ published in 
1883. 


‘HEBREW GLOSSES AND NOTES BY 
Marco Lvuzzatto ’ is the title of a little 
work by Prof. Hermann Gollancz about 
to be issued, dealing with Menasseh ben 
Israel’s work ‘ The Conciliator,’ the object 
of which was to reconcile conflicting texts 
of Scripture. The publishers are Messrs. 
Luzac. 


THERE are few Parliamentary Papers of 
general interest this week, but we may 
note the appearance of Reports of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies re 
Industrial and Provident Societies, 1909 
(post free 2s. 8d.); Statute for Uni- 
versity College, Galway (post free 1d.) ; 
and List of Secondary Schools, 1909-10 
(post free 11d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—_»>—. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Unsoundness of Mind. By T.S. Clouston. 
(Methuen & Co.)—Few people are better 
qualified than Dr. Clouston to write an 
authoritative, yet popular book upon ‘ Un- 
soundness of Mind.’ He has had nearly 
fifty years of experience in the subject, and 
has attained the highly honourable position 
of President of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of Edinburgh. It is not surprising that 
with such a mastery he has produced a book 
which may be read profitably by all who 
are interested in diseases of the mind. 

The book is remarkable throughout for 
its sound common sense. Thus in speaking 
of heredity Dr. Clouston says :— 

‘* A bad nervous heredity usually means mental 
unresistiveness to the causes of mental weakness 
and ill-health. The margin of security is less. 
While a man who has a good heredity may, with 
impunity, take many liberties in the way he uses 
his brain, that is not safe if he has a bad heredity.” 


Similarly in speaking of the influence of 
alcohol he teaches that 

“it is a mistake to imagine that alcohol is re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the mental 
unsoundness of the civilized world....for the 
larger percentage of mental unsoundness due to 
alcohol in our city populations, and the greater 
percentage among the Jews and Quakers, who 
are non-alcoholic, than among our general popu- 
lation, form indubitable proof that the condition 
may be due to very various causes with which 
alcohol has nothing to do. When one cause does 
not exist, another of a different kind comes in 
and takes its place.” 

In like manner in speaking of treatment 
Dr. Clouston emphasizes what is too often 
overlooked—that “‘ nearly all cases of mental 
unsoundness need moral and mental treat- 
ment as well as bodily and drug treatment.” 

It is satisfactory to find that the almost 

universal idea that mental diseases are 
increasing of late years is not fully warranted 
by facts, for Dr. Clouston maintains that, 
“taking these diseases as a whole, it may be 
regarded that the proportion of patients who can 
pay for their maintenance in mental hospitals 
has not increased in proportion to the population. 
It is only the class that is paid for out of public 
funds that has increased so largely.” 
Those who are acquainted with the various 
diaries and letters of the eighteenth century 
will certainly agree with this conclusion. 
It is a welcome sign of the present times that 
unsoundness of mind carries less stigma with 
it than was formerly the case. ‘* Mental 
disease” is replacing the older term of 
“lunacy’’ with all that it connotes, just 
as the neutral term “hospital” is being 
substituted for “‘ asylum,” and “ nurses,”’ in 
the best acceptation of the term, have taken 
the place of ‘‘ attendants.” Dr. Clouston’s 
book will still further advance this move- 
ment, for it teaches that the unfortunate 
patient is often no more to be blamed for his 
mental disease than is a person with tuber- 
culosis or a cerebral hemorrhage. 

It is interesting to note that the Clouston 
familiar in literary circles as the author of 
‘The Lunatic at Large’ is Dr. Ciouston’s 
son, and may therefore be supposed to have 
in his amusing narrative some veracious 
touches. 


The Birth of Worlds and Systems. By 
Prof. A. W. Bickerton. (Harper & Brothers. ) 
—The author (who was for many years 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry at 
Canterbury College, University of New 
Zealand) states that the principal object 








of this little book is to give a detailed ex- 
position of a theory which he first broached 
about thirty years ago, and which he has 
come over to Pe personally before the 
astronomers of this country, respecting 
the formation of the new stars seen to blaze 
forth from time to time in the heavens. He 
endeavours to account for the phenomena 
observed by supposing that they are pro- 
duced by the partial or grazing impact of 
two celestial bodies, resulting in the forma- 
tion of a third body, with an enormous 
outburst of light and heat generated by the 
collision. Now it is possible that we may 
have in this a vera causa for such remarkable 
outbursts ; but, when we consider the variety 
of circumstances which are manifested by 
the different occurrences of these new bodies, 
we can scarcely. avoid the conclusion that 
different processes of action are at work. 
When, for instance, instead of a constant 
and continuous diminution of light, several 
fluctuations are noticed, it rather suggests 
the idea of a passage through nebulous 
matter not of uniform density. 


In the subsequent part of his work Prof. 
Bickerton gives, in accordance with the 
title, some views on the genesis of worlds 
and world-systems generally. Of these it is 
well remarked in a Preface written by a 
former pupil of his, Dr. E. Rutherford, now 
Langworthy Professor and Director of the 
Physical Laboratories of the Manchester 
University :— 

‘** His theories are highly ingenious and interest- 
ing, but, as he expressly states, they are to be 
regarded as speculations rather than logical de- 
ductions of his theory. No doubt there will be 
much difference of opinion in regard to the 
validity of such speculations.” 


The work is written in a clear and vigorous 
style, and whether students agree with the 
author’s conclusions or not, they will cer- 
tainly find “much that is interesting and 
stimulating ’’ in his pages. 


Annual and Biennial Garden Plants, their 
Value and Uses: with Full Instructions 
for their Cultivation. By A. E. Speer. (John 
Murray.)—Capt. Speer’s volume will serve 
to draw public attention to a class of plants 
that scarcely receives the favour its merits 
deserve. The neglect is, perhaps, due to 
widespread prejudice based upon _ ignor- 
ance. “ Annuals’? and “biennials” are 
terms which convey to the popular mind 
an impression of transient, weedy subjects 
that have occasionally done duty in the 
flower garden, where they have been 
massed in beds planted as thickly as a clover 
field. Huddled thus together, the plants 
grow weakly; they rely on each other for 
support, and are incapable of producing 
strong flower spikes, of showing any indi- 
viduality, or keeping in health beyond a 
very short season. In this matter most 
professional gardeners have until recently 
been as much to blameas amateurs. Where 
better knowledge is found, it is the result, 
as a rule, of experience obtained from sweet 
peas. Since these flowers became so 
fashionable, cultivators have discovered 
that the old system of growing peas was 
wrong. A dozen plants were grown in 
& space that is now given to one, and 
the different treatment shows wonderful 
results. 

Established customs die hard, but we may 
reasonably expect that slowly the same 
principles of culture that have been so 
successful with sweet peas will be extended to 
other annuals, and then the mustard-and- 
cress-like groups will be abandoned for ever, 
and godetias, clarkias, mignonette, salpi- 
glossis, convolvulus, larkspurs, and Drum- 
mond’s phlox, that have been the delight of 





many an old garden, will become popular 
features of the modern parterre. After all, 
annuals have much to recommend them. 
They can be purchased cheaply, and any one 
can sow the hardy sorts out of doors in March, 
whilst the tender kinds may be got for next 
to nothing as seedlings, or late sowings 
can be made out of doors in the last fortnight 
of April and first two weeks in May. Those 
who have a pit or heated frame may raise 
them in pans or boxes in March, and get 
fine plants for putting out into the beds in 
May. Annuals may be employed to fill beds 
of moderate size, but they may also be used 
for filling up gaps in the mixed border; and 
they can be cleared away directly the flower- 
ing stage is past, which is a great advantage. 

But many of the choicer annuals have 
also a value for cultivation in pots for the 
conservatory, as, for instance, Rhodanthe 
maculata, Celosias, Campanula pyramidalis 
and C. mediwm, and Schizanthus retusus ; 
but Capt. Speer has preferred to speak of 
annuals and biennials only as outdoor garden 
plants. The American eschscholtzias with 
their brilliant, orange-coloured flowers; the 
blue cornflowers of our own fields, the 
marigolds, sweet scabious, Chinese asters, 
Virginian and ten-week stocks, and the 
gaudily - painted Chrysanthemum tricolor are 
annuals prominent in this way. 

Amongst the biennials the wallflower and 
foxglove are worth all the care that can be 
given them, though the foxglove really 
requires but little attention. We wish we 
could say the same for wallflowers, which in 
the neighbourhood of towns, and particu- 
larly in London, frequently deteriorate 
during our long, sunless winters. 

The Introduction to the present volume 
describes the characteristics of annuals and 
biennials, and gives useful details concern- 
ing cultivation. The main part of the work 
is devoted to an alphabetical list of the 
species and principal varieties. The author 
does not always state whether a particular 
species belongs to one class or the other ; 
for instance, Abronia, the first plant in the 
list, has two species mentioned, both being 
perennial when grown in a greenhouse. This 
fact might have been recorded, even if the 
plants need ‘“‘ annual” treatment. The details 
have rather too much of the character 
of a dictionary to be very interesting except 
for reference. 

At the same time the information is trust- 
worthy, and should help those who wish to 
look up particulars of a species unfamiliar 
to them. The plant names are generally 
correct, but there are some misspellings 
that should be corrected in a future edition, 
such, for instance, as “ Tagetus”’ (p. 238), 
* Onagacee” (p. 111), and ‘‘ Mesembrian- 
themum”’ (p. 176). There are six coloured 
plates and numerous illustrations in black 
and white. Both sets are good. 








SOCIETIES. 


British ACADEMY.— March 22.--Sir John 
Rhys in the chair. 

Mr. E. C. Quiggin read a paper on ‘ The Book 
of the Dean of Lismore and Bardic Poetry in 
Ireland and Scotland, 1200-1500.’ One of the 
most important features of medieval Irish lite- 
rature is that it has sometimes preserved primitive 
species of compositions which are not commonly 
met with in the rest of Europe. Amongst the 
number is the panegyric which can be traced in 
Ireland from the seventh century to the seven- 
teenth. Such compositions bulk largely among 
the works of the later bards. A considerable 
body of bardic verse is contained in the following 
MSS.: 1. The Book of Hy Mane; 2. The Yellow 
Book of Lecan; 3. The Book of the Dean of 
Lismore; 4. The O’Conor Don’s Book; 5. The 
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O’Gara MS. The poems were probably pre- 
served in two ways. The compositions of one or 
two bards were collected to form a book, or a 
compilation might be made of poems addressed 
by various authors to the head or heads of a 
clan. One of the earliest of such tribal books is 
now in the Advocates’ Library. The most 
famous poets of the period 1200-1500 were 
Muireadhach Albanach Ua Dalaigh (c. 1220), 
Giollabrighde MacConmidhe, Gofraidh Fionn 
Ua Daélaigh (d. 1387), and Tadhg Og Ua 
hUiginn (d. 1448). Except in the case of 
the last-named writer, most of these poets 
are now known by only a few compositions. 
Apart from the panegyric, the later bards 
also wrote religious poems. The latter fre- 
quently contain stories drawn from ‘ The 
Golden Legend,’ the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ and the 
apocryphal Acts and Lives of Continental saints. 

he panegyrics are important as being almost 
our only source of information as regards social 
conditions in Connaught and Ulster. The poems 
by Highland writers in the Dean of Lismore’s 
Book, such as Finlay MacNab, resemble contem- 
porary Irish compositions. If the metrical scheme 
is restored, the language is found to be identical 
with the literary Irish of the period. The metres 
employed are generally less complicated than those 
of the Irish bards. 

The ge was followed by a discussion, in 
which Norman Moore, Prof. Kuno Meyer, 
enor Eleanor Hull, and Mr. A. P. Graves took 
par 





RoyvaLt.—March 16.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
President, in the chair.—The following papers 
were read: * Gametogenesis of the Gall-fly 
(Neuroterus lenticularis),’ Part II., by Mr. L. 
Doneaster,—‘ The Action of the Venom of 
Echis carinatus,’ by Sir Thomas R. Fraser and 
Dr. J. A. Gunn,—‘ Further Researches on the 
Development of Trypanosoma gambiense in 
Glossina — by Col. Sir David Bruce and 

apts. A. E. Hamerton, H. R. Bateman, and 
I’. P. Mackie,—and ‘Spontaneous Cancer in 
Mice,’ by Dr. M. Haaland. 


March 23.—Sir Archibald Geikie, President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read : 
‘A Theory of Asymptotic Series,’ by Mr. G. N. 
Watson,—‘ The Ionization of Heavy Gases by 
X- -Rays,’ by Mr. R. T. Beatty,—‘ The Variation 
of the Ionization with Velocity for the Beta- 
particles,’ by Mr. W. Wilson,—‘ The Causes of 
Absorption of Oxygen by the Lungs in Man,’ by 
Mr. C. G. Douglas and Dr. J. S. Haldane,—and 
‘The Influence of Planets on the Formation of 
Sunspots,’ by Mr. A. Schuster. 





LINNEAN.—Mareh 16.—Dr. D. H. Scott, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. A. Belt and Dr. E. 
Hindle were admitted Fellows.—Miss Freda Bage, 
Mr. R. FE. Drake-Brockman, Mr. M. B. Fullerton, 
and Mr. C. D. Soar were elected Fellows. 

Prof. A. Dendy read a communication from 
Prof. W. A. Herdman combating the statement 
regarding the use of the term ‘“ Polyzoa’’ made 
by the Rev. 'T. R. R. Stebbing at the last meeting. 
—Mrs. D. H. Scott gave a lantern exhibition of 
new species of the fossil genus Traquairia. A 
discussion followed, in which Dr. G. J. Hinde 
(visitor), Prof. Dendy, the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, 
Prof. F. W. Oliver, and the President took part. 
—Mr. R. S. Adamson gave a lantern demonstra- 
tion of his communication entitled ‘ An Ecological 
Study of a Cambridgeshire Woodland,’ the wood- 
land investigated, Gamlingay Wood, being in the 
extreme west of Cambridgeshire, situated on 
Boulder Clay. The discussion was carried on by 
Dr. C. A. Moss (visitor), Mr. A. G. Tansley, Mr. 
J. C. Shenstone, Mr. M. Wilson (visitor), and 
Prof. F. W. Oliver.—A paper by Miss S. M. 
Baker, ‘On the Brown Seaweeds of the Salt 
Marsh,’ was postponed. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—March 21.—Dr. S. F. Harmer 
V.P.,in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
theadditions tothe menagerie during February.— 
Mr. R. I. Pocock exhibited : (1) a pair of otter cubs 
about seven weeks old, which were found under 
a landing stage at Tewkesbury ; (2) a specimen 
of the North American black-footed polecat 
(Putorius nigripes), a species furnishing, in Mr. 
Pocock’s opinion, an admirable instance of 

‘ warning coloration *’; (3) the skin of a chacma 
baboon (Papio porcarius) from Potchefstroom 
in the Transvaal; (4) the frontlet and antlers 
of a specimen of the Manchurian wapiti (Cervus 
ranthopygus).—Mr. D. Seth-Smith exhibited a 
living hybrid duck, which was believed to be a 
cross between the white-eyed pochard (Aythya 
nyroca) and the marbled duck (Marmaronetia 





angustirostris). It was hatched at Scampston 
Hall, Yorkshire, from a clutch of eggs laid by a 
marbled duck at Lilford Hall, Northampton- 
shire. 

Mrs. E. W. Sexton presented a paper, com- 
municated by Dr. W. T. Calman, ‘ On the Amphi- 
pod Genus Leptocheirus.’ J. L. Bonhote 
and F. W. Smalley read their paper ‘On Inherit- 
ance of Colour in Pigeons,’ which dealt with the 
first results of a long series of experiments. 
Dr. G. Stewardson Brady presented a paper 
‘On Marine Ostracoda from Madeira,’ based on 
specimens collected by Canon Norman in the 
spring of 1897 








Fo.k-LorEr.—March 15.—Mr. W. Crooke, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. Cecil Sharp read a paper 
on ‘The Sword Dances of Northern England,’ 
illustrated by the performance of four of the 
dances from Mr. Sharp’s collection. 





Britisn NuMIsMATIC.— March 22.—Mr. P. W. P. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Lawrence read a paper upon a hoard of 
136 groats said to have been found in Norfolk 
many yearsago. Their period of issue comprised 
about 70 years, and was represented by 1 speci- 
men of Henry Wes of the heavy coinage of 
Henry VI., 2 2 of his "Mahe i issues, 126 of Edward IV., 
and 5 of Richard III. Although every English 
provincial mint was in evidence, a Waterford 
groat of Edward IV. was the only visitant. The 
London mint-marks, with the exception of the 
trefoil, were represented as a complete series. 
Referring to the question of the mint-mark 
current at the date of Henry VI.’s restoration in 
1470, Mr. Lawrence, in agreement with Mr. Fox, 
inferred that it must have been the short-cross- 
pierced, and in support of this mentioned Henry’s 
gold angel with that mark, which he urged was 
reproduced from the current angel of his rival. 

Mr. Henry Symonds read a short paper on the 
mint of Aberystwyth under Charles I., based upon 
@ contemporary manuscript in the Harleian 
Collection. He traced the operations from their 
commencement in 1638 for about ten years, 
during which the mint was intermittently working ; 
and quoted the amount of money that was struck 
there. The coining of Welsh silver ceased in 
1648, when the dies were removed. to an unknown 
destination, apparently for safe custody on account 
of political troubles. Amongst many interest- 
ing items was a memorandum that from the 
commencement of the mint to the 10th day of 
July, 1641, the open book was the mint-mark. 

Mr. Alfred Chitty contributed the first portion 
of his treatise on ‘ The Token Coinage of Australia,’ 
which comprised New South Wales and Victoria. 
The author described in detail the various issues 
of the traders, and was able to add numerous 
varieties to the lists previously published. 

Exhibitions.—Mr. Carlyon-Britton, penny of 
Henry II., Hawkins 285, of the Norwich mint, 
originally issued by the moneyer Ricard, but re- 
struck from the dies of the moneyer Picot of the 
same type, but with obverse and reverse trans- 
posed; Col. H. W. Morrieson, light groat of 
Henry VI. of Bristol with mint-marks, on obverse 
a trefoil, on reverse a cross; Mr. A. H. Baldwin, 
a heavy groat of Edward IV., mint-mark lis 
from a die on which the king’s name had been 
altered from that of Henry VI.; Mr. C. P. 
Hyman and Mr. H. W. Taffs, a series including 
unrecorded varieties of the Australian currency ; 
Mr. F. Willson Yeates, the two-quart piece of R. 
Keeling for Gibraltar ; and Mr. Henry Garside, the 
proof half-crown of 1823, first type. 





FarapDay.—March 14.—Dr. J. A. Harker in 
the chair—A paper on ‘Some Properties of 
Aluminium Anode Films,’ by Messrs. G. F. 
Bairsto and R. Mercer, was read in abstract by 
the Secretary.—A pense on ‘ The Weight of a 
Normal Litre of Hydrogen Chloride,’ by Mr. 
F. P. Burt and Dr. R. W. Whytlaw-Gray, was 
read by Mr. Burt.—Mr. Frnest Vanstone read a 
paper entitled ‘A Physical-Chemical Study of 
Mercury-Sodium Alloys or Sodium Amalgams.’ 
— De. 6. Ww. J. Smith and Mr. W. F. Higgins 
read a paper ‘ On Surface Effects between Mercury 
and Certain Solutions and an Electrochemical 
Method of estimating Dissolved Oxygen.’ 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mox. Ro A Pastihation, 5 — 4 Meetiu ng. 
— Aristotelian, 8.—‘T eer ot Fyenes e-ghgcienl Parallelism 
asa Wor king mt 1 5 
a Ouvevees 5 Institution, 8.—' Annual teas Values,’ Mr. D. 


Tuxs. Royal Institution, 3.—' Ex fepetions « of Ancient Desert Sites 
Fee Gentenl Acie,’ Lecture x M. A. Stein. 


(IL, Dr. 
Borlety at Arts, 430.—‘The ‘Commonwealth of A Australia,’ 


Capt. R. Muirhead Collins R.N. (Colonial 





Tvxs. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Poprecernent of 
ighways to meet Modern Conditions of Traffic,’ Mr. J. 

Walker Smith ; ‘Recent Development in Road-Traflic, Road: 
struction and Maintenance,’ Mr. H. P. mt Far aie 
* Tas 6 


Whalebone ‘Whales,’ Mr. J. A. Murch. 
Wep. Archeological Institute, 4.30. 
— Entomological, 8. 
— Folk-lore, 8,—' Some Mateimontol Problems of the Western 
Borders of India,’ Major O'Bri 
— Society < Arts, a. —' Wheels, Ancient and Modern, and their 
Manufacture,’ Mr. H. L. cote. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, % = Surface “Combustion and its Industrial 
pplica a | Lecture IJ., Prof 
— Royal, 4.30. Chemically aes Miotifcation, of Nitrogen 
Produced g*y the Electric Discharge,’ Prof. R. J. Strutt. 


( n Lecture.) 
- Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Wireless Telegraphy 
we ES in eeeien to Interferences and Perturbations,’ 


- Séaanaie 8.—* On ti the Brown Seaweeds of the Salt Marsh,’ Miss 
. M. Baker; ‘ Ou the Genus Salicornia,’ Dr. U. BE. Moss, Mr, 
E. J. Sy, and Dr. Ethel de Frvine. 

Chemical, ‘The Constituents of Rhubarb,’ Messrs. F. 
Tutin cel oy Ww. B. Clewer ; * Dipheariere, aNew Aromatic 
we xm Part L., Messrs. obbie, J. J. Fox, and 

t.. R..4 Gange ; Chemical Action induced 4 Cathode 
Canal Rays, Mr. E. Perman; and other Papers. 

a scekty a rer uaries, 8.30. 

Fri. Royal Society o Literature, 3.—Prof. Gilbert. Murray's Com- 

memorative Address on Samnel Henry Butcher 

— Geol ogists” Association, 8.—‘The Scenery of Gloucestershire, 

and ‘ The Sections of Forest Marble and Great Oolite on the 
Midland and South-Western Junction Railway between 
a and Chedworth, Gloucestershire, Mr. L. 


- Tustitution "ot Civil Engineers, 8.— , Betetaing Walls,’ Mr. 
K. E. Farrant. ‘Studeuts’ Meeting. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—'A New Mette of Chemical Analysis,’ 
Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Radiant Energy and Matter,’ Lec- 
ture VL., Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson. 


a 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. Lonoman will publish shortly 
‘New Ideas on Inorganic Chemistry,’ by 
Prof. A. Werner, translated by Dr. E. P. 
Hedley ; ‘The Star Pocket-Book,’ a simple 
menual on guidance by the stars, by a naval 
instructor, Mr. Robert Weatherhead ; and 
‘The Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs,’ by 
Mr. Percy May. 


THE same firm have in the press Lord 
Avebury’s book ‘On Marriage, Totemism, 
and Religion: a Reply to Critics,’ which we 
have already mentioned. 


THE BAKERIAN LECTURE will be delivered 
next Thursday afternoon by Prof. R. J. 
Strutt on‘ A Chemically Active Modification 
of Nitrogen produced by the Electric 
Discharge.’ The lecture will be illustrated 
by experiments. 


WE congratulate Dr. Marie Stopes, who is 
well known for her work in botany, on her 
marriage with another student of the same 
subject, Dr. Reginald Gates. Dr. Stopes 
will retain her maiden name so far as her 
publications are concerned. 


No. 17 of the Publications of the Cin- 
cinneti Observatory contains the results of 
micrometrical observations of nebulz, ob- 
tained under the direction of Dr. H. G. 
Porter, from 1905 to 1910. The 16-inch 
Clark refractor was mounted in 1904, 
tested, and used that year in miscellaneous 
work. Afterwards it was decided to under- 
take systematic observations of the nebulz 
in the N.G.C. catalogue south of the equator 
as far as could be seen in that latitude, 
about 36°. About the same time M. Bigour- 
dan had undertaken to observe again at 
Paris the nebule in that catalogue; about 
one-fifth, however, of those measured in this 
were not secured at Paris, but some observed 
there are not included here, partly on 
account of the frequently unfavourable state 
of-the sky. The discovery of new objects 
was not a part of the scheme, but some 
(certainly nine, perhaps more) were picked 
up incidentally. The whcle number in. this 
list amounts to 669; the micrometrical 
measures are given, and a catalogue of the 
places; also the micrometrical measures of 
the comparison stars, which are 677 in 
number. Dr. Porter pays in his Preface o 


tribute to the general accuracy of the 
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Herschelian positions of nebule. The 
climate of Cincinnati, he remarks, is not 
well adapted for work on very faint objects. 


Dr. Bersericn finds that a_ small 
planet announced by Herr Gétz at Heidel- 
berg on January 14th, 1905, is, like that 
noticed by Herr Helffrich at the same place 
on the 22nd of last February, identical with 
Comacina No. 489, of which he gives an 
ephemeris in No. 4485 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten. 


Pror. Max Wotr succeeded in obtaining 
a photograph of Halley’s comet at the 
Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on 
the 19th ult. It was of about the four- 
teenth magnitude (a little brighter than 
Faye’s, which he also observed), with no 
erceptible nucleus, but an increase of 
frightens towards the centre. He also 
discovered photographically another small 
planet the same night. 


THE second number of Vol. XL. of the 
Memorie di Astrofisica ed Astronomia of the 
Societ& degli Spettroscopisti Italiani has 
appeared, containing principally Prof. Riccd’s 
observations of comet a, 1910, at Catania, 
and a continuation of the spectroscopic 
images of the solar limb observed at Rome 
and Palermo from April 15th, 1881, to May 
2ist, 1882. 








FINE ARTS 


— = 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tintoretto. By Evelyn March Phillipps- 
(Methuen & Co.)—The series of monographs 
known as the “ Classics of Art’ has acquired 
an honourable distinction from the profuse- 
ness and completeness of illustration of the 
various volumes, the aim being to “‘repro- 
duce all the master’s pictures so far as is 
practicable.” The promise was generously 
fulfilled in the ‘ Raphael,’ the ‘ Titian,’ and 
the ‘ Michaelangelo,’ with 200, 180, and 
125 plates respectively. Tintoretto was 
more prolific in art than any of these, and 
his work is far less easily met with in repro- 
duction ; for this reason it is the more to be 
regretted that it has been found necessary 
to curtail the number of illustrations to a 
third of the number allotted to Titian. 
The illustrations are good. Thesize renders 
them more satisfactory exponents of the 
works they represent than those in either the 
book by Mr. Holborn or that by Herr 
Thode, and, although they are not so fully 
representative as those in the latter work, 
they are superior to them in clearness and 
delicacy of tone. The features which 
perhaps first arrest attention in Tintoretto’s 
work are naturalism and intensity of 
dramatic power. This is especially in evi- 
dence in the greater compositions — the 
‘Crucifixion’ and the other works in the 
Scuola di §S. Rocco, and the pictures in 
the Madonna del Orto and certain other of 
the churches in Venice. It is this side of his 
art which finds fullest expression both in the 
plates and in the text of the present work. 
The naturalism of landscape is seen in the 
Scuolo di 8. Rocco in such wonderful visions 
as the ‘S. Mary of Egypt’ and the ‘ Flight 
into Egypt,’ silvery with breaking light and 
tremulous with dawn. The naturalism of 
incident, the intense yet restrained dramatic 
power, is seen in the ‘ Crucifixion’ and the 
‘ Christ before, Pilate.’ 

Carlo Ridolfi, whose biography of the 
artist has something of Vasari’s curiosa 





felicitas, tells how he wrote on the walls of 
his studio, in order to keep before his eyes a 
resolution and a standard of endeavour, the 
words “‘ the design of Michaelangelo and the 
colouring of Titian.” In fulfilment he 
studied the works of Titian in Venice with 
patient zeal, and procured reduced models 
of Michaelangelo’s statues in the Medici 
Chapel at Florence. These, we are told, he 
copied sometimes by lamplight when the 
shadows were deepest, in order to gain 
additional power to depict objects in strong 
relief, and he constructed tiny houses with 
windows for these models to study the inci- 
dence of the lights and shadows. It is 
age 98 ge as a recent critic has observed, that 

e had studied Leonardo’s ‘Treatise on 
Painting,’ and intended to profit by it, and 
as a result of this he has been likened in 
power of chiaroscuro to Correggio. Many 
influences went to the making of his art, 
but naturalism and dramatic power to 
present action were inborn, and by virtue of 
these he was a great innovator, and as such 
he suffered a corresponding neglect in the 
period of formalism which succeeded that of 
growth. The cloud of depreciation was in 
part dispelled by Ruskin’s eloquent eulogy, 
and in Ruskin’s work, obscured only by 
a certain waywardness in comparative judg- 
ment, the spirit which animated Tintoretto’s 
creations has been rendered manifest. In 
the half-century which has elapsed since 
the time when Ruskin wrote, he has been the 
subject of occasional rhapsody, but other- 
wise he has attracted comparatively little 
attention. 

There has long been room for a really 
critical, thorough, and reasoned estimate 
of his position in art. Even in Germany, 
where such things have their birth, nothing 
has yet appeared more extensive than the 
very useful but necessarily restricted mono- 
graph by Herr Thode in the Knackfuss 
series. Advantage has, however, not 
been fully taken of the opportunity in the 
volume before us. It is the most detailed 
account which has appeared, but its lack of 
breadth and fundamental structural qualities 
leaves us unsatisfied. Tintoretto stands 
alone in Venetian art in his combination of 
creative power and moral earnestness. He 
had something of Michaelangelo’s purpose 
as well as his power of design. It is this 
side of his art which is most adequately 
interpreted in the book before us, but there 
are still whole tracts left to explore. Too 
meagre certainly is the treatment of the 
work in portraiture — those ‘wonderful 
studies of oldage,”’ as Prof. Justi terms them— 
senators, procurators, admirals, and others— 
who attest Tintoretto’s rare power to express 
character ; works in which by contrast with 
those of the other Venetians colour is 
scarcely a more dominant note in composition 
than it is in the work of Rembrandt. 
‘“‘ Beautiful colours,” he said, “‘ are bought 
on the Rialto, but drawing only comes with 
study and night - watches”; and his 
favourite colours, we are told, were black and 
white “* because the one gives profundity and 
the other relieves it.” 

Five examples scarcely avail to witness 
the variety of this side of his art, although 
its quality is fully shown by the inclusion 
of the portrait of the artist in the Louvre 
and the splendid ‘Admiral Venier’ at 
Vienna. It lacks the supreme grace and 
distinction which is found in Titian’s types. 
The one preferred to paint courtiers and 
visionaries, the other found his sitters for 
the most part among men of action seamed 
and furrowed with the rougher usage of life. 

The allegorical and classical subjects are 
hardly treated in a manner commensurate 
with their importance. Tintoretto came 
very near to Correggio in rendering the nude 





with such subtlety and delicacy of texture 
that flesh seemed touched by shadow as 
lightly as by the air itself. In the larger 
compositions the perception of this power 
is apt to be obscured by the rush of the 
action and the triumphs of technical 
dexterity. 

But where the symbolism is most dominant, 
as in the ‘ Annunciation’ at 8S. Rocco, the 
‘Last Supper’ at 8S. Giorgio Maggiore, and 
the * Paradiso,’ the interpretation is sympa- 
thetic and satisfying. 

The catalogue of work disclaims any 
attempt to be exhaustive, but this does not 
free it from the reproach of being inade- 
quate. The arrangement follows in the 
main that adopted by Mr. Berenson, but in 
@ monograph on this scale so rigorous a 
canon as is here enforced should be supple- 
mented by a critical apocrypha, or by at 
any rate a supplemental list. In its 
absence the catalogue is of far less value 
to the student than those in the books by 
Mr. Holborn or Herr Thode. 

Following Mr. Berenson the list contains 
only three of the Dresden pictures, and these 
do not include such apparently characteristic 
examples as the ‘St. Michael overcoming 
the Dragon’ and the ‘Women Playing 
Musical Instruments.’ It would be more 
satisfying to be instructed as to the reason 
of the omission. Similarly, we find no 
mention of any of the numerous portraits 
in the Prado, some of which surely are 
genuine. The paintingsin the Lower and 
Upper Halls of the Scuola di 8. Rocco should 
be enumerated in the list of works. Such 
an entry as ‘ Lower Hall. All the paintings 
on Walls” does not allow the list to be 
used as a work of reference, and this is 
presumably its object. Under the heading 
* Brescia’ the word S. Afra standing alone 
is not the name of a picture in the Gallery, 
as would naturally be inferred, but of a 
church which contains a ‘ Transfiguration ’ 
by Tintoretto. Under the heading ‘ Venice 
—the Accademia,’ the two entries ‘ Madonna 
and Three Saints,’ and ‘Three Treasurers 
and their Secretaries, 1566,’ refer to the 
same picture, No. 210 in the Catalogue. 

The bibliography is useful, but might with 
advantage be supplemented. The separate 
issue of the life by Ridolfi in 1642 might be 
noted, because it shows the importance 
attached to it by contemporary opinion in 
Venice. Ruskin’s famous lecture on ‘The 
Relation of Michael Angelo and Tintoret’ 
ought, we think, to be included. The most 
important omission, which was no doubt 
unavoidable through considerations of time, 
is that of an essay on the ‘ Paradiso of 
Tintoretto’ by Mr. F. P. B. Osmaston, 
published last year by the Pear Tree Press. 
This book, illustrated by many photographs 
taken under exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions, presents an acute and penetrat- 
ing interpretation of the whole conception 
and plan of what is the greatest, as it is the 
ripest, expression of the genius of Tintoretto. 


WE have received a copy of the fourth 
number of Rassegna d Arte Umbra, which is, 
as usual, scholarly and well informed. It 
is not unusual to find an Italian art magazine 
rather tardy in appearance, and this number, 
dated December 15th, came to hand long 
after that date. 

Mr. F. Mason Perkins writes a short note 
on a ‘ Holy Family’ by Pintoricchio and on 
a ‘Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine’ by 
Bernardino di Mariotto, both of which are 
now in the collection of Mr. E. W. Forbes, the 
Director of the Fogg Museum in the Uni- 
versity of Harvard. 

In a long and well-reasoned article Signor 
W. Bombe attempts to arrange in strict 
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chronological order all the works painted 


by Raphael in his Umbrian period. e gives 
priority of execution to the gonfalone of the 
Confraternity of §. Trinité at Citta di 
Castello, claiming that the introduction of 
St. Sebastian and St. Roch indicates that 
it was painted on the occasion of the out- 
break of plague in 1499, as Comm. G. 
Saghesal-Ceatlens has already suggested in 
his ‘ L’ Arte a Citt& diCastello.’ Morelliand 
Mr. Berenson, however, long ago assigned it 
to Eusebio di San Giorgio. The ‘ Coronation 
of 8. Niccolé da Tolentino’ is here claimed 
as the second of Raphael’s works in point of 
time, and described as a masterpiece of his 
Umbrian period. It is held to have been 
finished by September 13th, 1501, while 
the ‘ Vision of a Knight’ in the National 
Gallery, the ‘Three Graces’ at Chantilly, 
the small ‘St. Michael’ and ‘St. George’ 
in the Louvre—the last two formed a 
diptych when they were in the Mazarin 
Gallery—and the ‘ Conestabile Madonna’ of 
the Hermitage come next. Then follow the 
‘Madonna with St. Jerome and St. Francis’ 
and the ‘Solly Madonna,’ both now in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, which mark steps 
in the gradual evolution of Raphael’s 
art before the execution of his fully 
documented and dated ‘ Sposalizio ’ at Milan. 
We have not space to follow Signor Bombe 
through his detailed survey of this fascinating 
subject, which is generally satisfactory. The 
‘ Agony in the Garden,’ which is stated to 
have been in the Eldin [sic] Collection before 
passing into that of Lady Burdett-Coutts, 
now belongs to Mr. Burdett-Coutts, but the 
last step in its pedigree does not seem to 
be known to the writer of this article. 


Signor Umberto Gnoli, the editor, has a 
short note on a hitherto unknown ‘ Corona- 
tion of the Virgin’ by Niccolé da Foligno, 
which he regards as belonging to the same 

riod as the triptych by this artist in the 
National Gallery. 


The quotations cited from documents re- 
ferring to Pintoricchio, Giannicola Manni, and 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo are less interesting than 
some that have appeared in this magazine. 
A few items of news are communicated from 
Perugia and certain outlying Umbrian towns, 
in accordance with the excellent custom of 
the editor, but it seems rather late in the 
day to refer in detail to the Volpi Sale of 
last May and to a lecture given by Prof. 
Adolfo Venturi during the same month. 
Reproductions of hitherto unknown pictures 
are always welcome, but those contained 
in the present number can hardly be con- 
sidered satisfactory. They are on too small 
a scale and badly mounted. 


The Makers of Black Basaltes. By Capt. 
M. H. Grant. (Blackwood & Sons.)—It is 
safe to prophesy that this fine volume 
will revive the taste for a ware which is 
not only essentially English, but also ‘‘ one 
of the most beautiful and refined in all the 
realm of ceramics.” The neglect, for the 
last half century or more, of black Basaltes is 
strange. Many an otherwise excellent col- 
lection of British ceramics, both public and 
private, is destitute of a single example, or, 
at the most, contains two or three specimens, 
which are usually condemned to positions of 
obscurity. We suppose that articles of this 
material have lost their charm among con- 
noisseurs and become unfashionable owing 
to the gloom of the colour. But the true 
charm of black should need no advocate 
at the present day. 

Capt. Grant is fully justified in stating : 


“If purity of form, dignity of colour, restraint 
of ornament, and exquisiteness of paste be the 
points of a ceramic thoroughbred, no further 





excuses need be made for the subject of this book, 
for black Basaltes exhibits them all.”’ 


Gladstone in his masterly address delivered 
at the opening, in 1863, of the Wedgwood 
Memorial Institute at Burslem, impressed 
upon his hearers that, of the different con- 
stituents of works of art, ‘form is the 
foundation of the whole.” Especially is 
this the case with fictile art. The true potter 
should next aim at securing excellence of 
material suitable for the expression of the 
best ceramic technique. The third element 
of success is the consideration of utility, 
or, as Capt. Grant happily expresses it, at 
least the possibility of utility. The potter 
should ever remember that, unlike the painter 
or the sculptor, he had his origin in the 
daily needs of mankind, and not in the claims 
of luxury or sentiment. Wedgwood himself, 
when writing to his partner Bentley in reply 
to a request for a definition of ornamental 
ware, said that he had “ never any idea that 
ornamental ware should not be of some 
use.” As Capt. Grant puts it when discus- 
sing the ethics of earthenware :— 


“‘His vase, be it never so lovely, must still 
hold wine, water, or oil; his plate must not be 
scalloped or gadrooned out of all accommodation 
for meat or bread ; his lamp must be handy and 
stand firm, whether Angel or Mephisto, Vestal or 
Phryne, uphold it. His ‘ Mysterie’ is to glorify 
the vessels of the daily round and common task, 
and he does but rise to the pinnacle of his art 
when his useful things are so beautiful that their 
owners refuse to use them except to administer 
comfort to the eye.” 


3 Great as were the excellence and clever- 
ness of Wedgwood and some of his imitators 
in the production of purely fanciful or orna- 
mental pieces, such as animals, statues, 
intagli or cameos, the ablest potter, 
whether working in earthenware, stoneware, 
or porcelain, must ever lag far behind the 
inspired worker in marbles or gems. Wedg- 
wood combined, in an almost unique degree, 
the essential characteristics of the ideal 

otter, and there can be no doubt that he 
ound black Basalt the best material wherein 
to express, with consummate skill, beauty of 
form and the perfection of restraint in orna- 
ment. 


The ancient potters, both the Greeks 
and their followers the Etruscans, in their 
love of form appear to have deliberately 
selected black ware as the best suited to dis- 
play the beauty of outline, and the same 
sable hue came to perfection in England 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. 


The origin of the true black Basaltes still 
remains obscure, as well as the time of their 
first use ; but it was in 1768 that Wedgwood 
first offered plain Basalt vases for sale at 
high prices under the name of Etruscan. 
Capt. Grant divides the black ware of the 
master-potter into vases; tripods, lamps, 
and candelabra ; flower-pots and inkstands ; 
busts and statuettes; plaques and tablets ; 
medallions, camei, and intagli, and tea, 
coffee, and other useful ware. To each of 
these headings he devotes a chapter. Later 
sections deal with the work of the Turners 
of Lane End, of Humphrey Palmer and 
Elijah Mayer of Hanley, of the minor potters 
of Staffordshire, and other places. 


The volume is finely illustrated: ninety- 
six-plates display nearly three hundred 
striking examples. It might perhaps have 
been better to include a few instances of 
absolutely plain ware, for it is in such pieces 
that the extraordinary beauty of form 
becomes most manifest. As we write, a 
= black Wedgwood coffee-pot, 8} in. 

igh, and a plain low cream-jug, 2} in. high, 
stand on our table, and it would be difficult 
to surpass them, among useful ware, in the 
beauty of their design. 





THE WORK OF M. A. J. BAUER. 


THE distinguished talent of M. Bauer is 
shown at its best in the series of water- 
colours now at Messrs. Obach’s Galleries. 
As an etcher, serious and dignified as he 
often is, he suffers somewhat from the 
copiousness of his output and the furious 
haste with which (apparently) he flings a 
noble design upon a plate—sometimes of 
inordinate size—in a confused medley 
of cobweb lines. We are not ungrateful 
for such work, always virile in touch and 
spacious in its proportions ; but we must 
confess to a pedantic scruple. In pro- 
portion as a work of art is produced in 
multiple form, we both instinctively and 
on principle ask that it shall be deliberate 
and considered—not a hasty improvisa- 
tion or a raw observation. This is perhaps 
to confess oneself a ag age ge the 
criticism might equally be pressed, except 
in the matter of scale, against some of 
the finest works of Rembrandt; but then 
we have frequently urged that that 
greatest of masters has done probably 
more than any one else to demoralize the 
technique of modern artists. 


Be this as it may, we find more satis- 
faction in the water-colour drawings of 
M. Bauer, with their less exacting demands 
on the attention of the world. Ethereal 
visions burdened with but a_ slight 
message of concrete information, they 
seem fittingly expressed in a form mate- 
rially slight and even perishable. The 
work of art in this typically modern phase 
is not a thing to be elaborately wrought 
for its own sake as a piece of craftsmanship ; 
it is a bridge for thought, becoming, as in- 
telligence is more perfectly established, 
ever slighter and slighter and of less in- 
trinsic importance, till the contact be- 
tween mind and mind comes to be main- 
tained by a mere Morse code of sug- 
gestive signals, and the _ speculative 
critic foresees the arrival of the era of 
wireless telepathy, wherein the work of 
art as such will vanish altogether. 


In this tendency of art to abandon 
definite statement for slight suggestion 
M. Bauer’s work offers by no means so 
extravagant an example as is furnished 
by that of some other latter-day painters, 
but his thought is so dignified that we 
find ourselves wondering at the apparent 
heedlessness of his hand. Artists of 
the past who have shown a like spiritual 
insight have usually displayed at the 
same time a more noticeable reverence 
for the means by which their thoughts 
were to be expressed. Hence a gravity 
of hand, a sense of technical responsi- 
bility, which ensure for the work of art 
the sensuous beauty of processes perfectly 
employed—a beauty appealing even to 
such as fail to comprehend the painter’s 
meaning. M. Bauer has no such fastidious 
care for his ‘‘ matiére”: his drawings 
are as loose as those of the late Arthur 
Melville, but without his decision and 
brilliance of colour; they are so full 
of uncertain patches that we should feel 
them to be decadent examples of water- 
colour art if we missed their significance 
and judged them as_ bric-a-brac, like 
lacquers or enamels. The artist’s genius, 
however, is triumphant and unmistakable. 
Majestic hints loom through the con- 
fusion of his uncertain facture—to some 
minds perhaps the more impressive for the 
intervening haze. No. 12, Interior of 


Burgos Cathedral, and No. 7, The Alhambra, 
show the artist at his highest point of 
technical lucidity—the former, perhaps 
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an early work, confesses an unexpected 
kinship with the accomplished, but 
relatively shallow art of Bonington. In 
the latter the much-painted Court of 
Lions, which in the hands of most painters 
becomes a despicably meretricious piece 
of architecture, arises in a lovely grisaille 
of shell-like surfaces serenely beautiful. 
Still finer are the more masculine Aya 
Sofia, Constantinople (2), the stupendous 
Interior of Saragossa Cathedral (15), and 
the very original design At the Spring (3), 
wherein, in a very subtilized form, we 
think we see traces of the influence of 
Sir John Gilbert. 


Prof. Sadler, who writes for the Cata™ 
logue an admirable Preface descriptive 
of M. Bauer’s work, lays perhaps a thought 
too much stress on its imaginative 
quality—in the sense which would imply 
the power of calling up visions unprovoked 
by actual sights or memories. Two designs 
certainly (19 and 30) have in a high degree 
the power of evoking the sentiment of 
phases of experience common to most 
of us. The Bridge at Toledo (19) is com- 
pact of the very essence of adventure. 
The three cavaliers so brusquely indicated 
upon their lean and muscular ponies 
seem the very symbols of energy and 
resource, speeding along through the 
crisp air, leaving range after range of 
hills behind them. The Walls of a 
Fortress (30) is as eloquent of another 
phase of travel when, in a long siesta in 
an angle of strangers’ walls, every stone 
of the fortuitously chosen spot becomes 
oddly familiar, and it seems as if we should 
never forget this prospect, which yester- 
day we had never seen, and which we 
shall never look upon again. A poignant 
invention marks these designs. More 
often, however, M. Bauer’s motives are 
none the -less definitely suggested by 
actuality for being subjected to a rigorous 
abstraction of the particular elements 
which interest the artist. The sequence 
of shadows, revealing the successive move- 
ments by which light enwraps an object, 
forms the material of this master of 
chiaroscuro. The ordinary eye may miss 
the special variety of this theme offered 
by each building at any time of day, 
but it is there just the same, and its 
rendering is a matter comparatively of 
realism, though of a lofty and philosophic 
order. 








THE WORK OF MR. SPENCER F. 
GORE. 


At the Chenil Gallery is another collec- 
tion of paintings—by an English artist 
this time—which, like that of M. Bauer, 
ought not to be missed. We have rarely 
seen a show of more pleasing aspect or 
in which the pictures hung so harmon- 
iously. The similarity in the size of the 
canvases, the constant scale of touch, the 
fact of all the works, however varied in 
colour-scheme, being apparently produced 
by varied proportions of the same pig- 
ments and - the same method, give an 
admirable decorative unity. 


Mr. Gore’s work is fresh and independ- 
ent, the result of a first-hand inquiry into 
the principles of painting; but his in- 
quiries and experiments seem not to 
have been biased by any determination 
to find a solution fundamentally different 
from that accepted by his predecessors, 
and we fear that for this reason his real 
but modest originality is less likely to 
impress the present generation than the 





apparently more revolutionary work 
of other painters of latest ‘* couche.” 
No. 29, The Bed, is an excellent example 
of the kind of research on which his 
painting is based—a searching analysis 
of natural colour by one who primarily 
is a colourist, and has sufficient con- 
structive sense to bring his complicated 
scheme into harmonious relation when, 
as in subjects of this sort, his subject is 
constantly available for study. His de- 
signs based upon the ballet are rarely so 
completely unified, his partiality for a 
surface of blond fair paint leading him to 
blink certain falsities of colour-relation 
which he would probably set right if he 
were painting face to face with nature. 
Thus in No. 3, Rule Britannia Ballet, 
the relation between the red skirt of the 
danseuse and the scarlet tunic of the 
military gentleman behind her falsifies 
the lighting, which would place the one 
in a circle of light, the other ina half-tone 
behind. To have got them right would 
have entailed a wider range of chiaroscuro, 
which as a decorator Mr. Gore is entitled to 
refuse us, or alternatively the selection of 
rather fewer intervals in the slightly 
narrower range of colour implied by setting 
his brightest red in a paler key than 
vermilion paint, and thus inevitably at a 
less degree of intensity. The latter con- 
cession we should expect of a realistic 
decorator, and in No. 4 (On the Heath 
Ballet) comparison of the tone of the blue 
skirt on the lighted stage (the objective 
hue of which is gauged for us by its ad- 
jacent scarlet) with the blue-black of the 
shadowed orchestra reveals a similar error 
of values less easy to explain. 


With subjects more readily accessible 
Mr. Gore’s science is more sure and his 
taste more subtle, and we find his Morn- 
ington Crescent series (Nos. 9, 15, 25, 27) 
and the two window pictures (10 and 12) 
more perfect than the impressions of the 
theatre just cited. Much of his work has 
obvious affinities with that of the late 
James Charles, differing from that of the 
usual followers of that artist by the 
greater freshness and raciness which come 
of independent inquiry—differing from 
that of Charles himself by its simpler and 
more decorative spacing, by its less intimate 
drawing of the profiles of things, and its 
bolder seizure of the forms afforded by 
the various colour-elements of the picture 
utilized as pattern. 


It is in the painting of the nude, with the 
more sustained opportunities of studying 
form undisturbed by variations of local 
colour, that Mr. Gore will probably develope 
this gift for seeing pattern, which is native 
with him, into a severer form of draw- 
ing. No. 22 is in this respect the most 
promising of his works, in that the suc- 
cessive lines of cleavage between tone and 
tone of the figure are endowed with a con- 
tinuity, a logical expression of varying 
direction of the light in each of its turns as 
it envelops the form, which give those lines 
of cleavage a plastic significance as definite 
as that of the contour which defined the 
projection of object against object in the 
older school of draughtsmanship. Unless 
the division of tone from tone becomes thus 
the contour of planes illumined by rays 
of light at an exactly measured angle, to 
model a silhouette is but to degrade an in- 
telligible form by meaningless subdivision. 
Little enough of modern or Renaissance 
painting completely satisfies this demand, 
and hence primitive painting looks dis- 
tinguished by comparison. Mr. Gore’s nude 
study shows sufficient of such ambition to 
indicate the budding draughtsman in one 
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who, if not a great, is already an attractive 
painter, sane and eminently fortunate in 
having found a method of approaching his. 
art which offers at once immediate achieve- 
ment and possible development. 














Fine Art Gossip. 


In The Burlington Magazine for Aprif 
Miss F. M. Stawell brings forward a new 
interpretation of the Phaistos Disk, making 
due acknowledgments to Dr. Hempl as 
the first interpreter in the field. The 
portrait of Philip IV. habited in red, from 
the Parma House of Bourbon, which has. 
the best claim to be that painted by Velas- 
quez at Fraga, is criticized by Mr. Roger Fry,. 
reproduced in photogravure, and again in 
half-tone for comparison with the Dulwich. 
portrait, placed beside it. Dr. Loewy 
supplies one more learned contribution con- 
cerning the sex of the Anzio statue; and 
Mr. Charles ffoulkes a careful discussion on 
the craft of the armourer in view of a picture 
by Jan Breughel, ‘Vulcan’s Forge,’ at 
Berlin. A précis of new discoveries from 
foreign periodicals is a fresh and notewortiy 
feature. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
has begun to hang pictures by Matteo di 
Giovanni, Benvenuto di Giovanni, Pacchia- 
rotto, and other Sienese artists in Room V., 
whence ‘The Mill’ was withdrawn over a 
week ago, though the option of purchase 
only expired yesterday. 


THe Royat Scorrish Society or 
PAINTERS IN WaTER CoLours held last 
Thursday a press view of their works at 
148, New Bond Street. 


Next Friday the International Society will 
open at the Grafton Galleries their eleventh 
annual exhibition to the press in the morn- 
ing, the private view taking place in the 
evening. 


Mr. Fippes Watt, an Edinburgh artist, 
has received a commission to paint the 
portraits of the Prime Minister and the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Loreburn) for Balliol 
College Hall, Oxford. 


THroucH the instrumentality of the 
Société des Amis de Versailles, the series 
of pictures of chateaux in France, painted 
by Cotelle by order of Louis XIV., will be 
arranged in the Trianon. They are now 
displayed in the dining-room at the Palace. 
The furniture of the Empire and Louis. 
Philippe periods wil] be removed from the 
large gallery of the Trianon, and other 
rearrangements will be effected by the same- 
society. 


Two more cases of English and Continental 
pottery and faience have just been added by 
Dr. Glaisher of Trinity College to the loan 
collection at the Fitzwilliam Museum. A 
small collection of Persian and Rhodian 
pottery was acquired by the Museum in 
March, and this will be supplemented by 
loans as soon as the necessary cases can be 
obtained. 


Pror. COLASANTI in his recent book on 
Gentile da Fabriano draws attention to a 
hitherto unknown work by Jacobello del 
Fiore, a carved crucifix bearing his signa- 
ture in the church of Castel di Mezzo, 
Fiorenzuola di Focara. Prof. Colasanti is 
also able to show from documentary evidence 
that Gentile da Fabriano’s death must have 
occurred between August and October, 1427. 
We note further that he ascribes the 
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Madonna in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
signed Peregrinus and dated 1428, to a 
Contral Italian imitator of Gentile. 


A Paris dealer has presented to the 
Museum at Budapest an important example 
by Holbein the Elder. It represents the 
death of the Virgin, and belongs to the 
close of the fifteenth century. Two works 
by rare masters have also been presented 
to this gallery: an example of Jacob Gillig 
of Utrecht, signed and dated 1662, and one 
by H. Bogert of Amsterdam. The Museum 
has acquired by purchase Hogarth’s portrait 
of Lady Thornhill. 


THE death at the age of 72 is announced 
from Berlin of the distinguished archeologist 
Prof. Kekulé von Stradonitz. He was for 
many years Professor in Bonn, where he 
numbered the Emperor among his pupils. 
In 1887 he became Director of the Sculptures 
in the Royal Museum at Berlin, and he also 
held the appointment of Professor of 
Classical Archeology. He was the author 
of several valuable works on ancient art in 
which he laid down rules for the guidance 
of students of classical art, and pointed out 
the necessity of a close attention to details. 
Among his works are ‘ Hebe,’ * Griechische 
Thonfiguren aus Tanagra,’ and * Antike 
Terrakotten.’ 


One of the most distinguished of French 
medallists, M. Louis Oscar Roty, died last 
week at the age of 65. A pupil of Dumont 
and Ponscarme, he had been an exhibitor at 
the Salon since 1873, and two years later 
he won the Prix de Rome. Nearly all the 
great events in France during the last 
quarter of a century have been celebrated 
by a medal from Roty ; ; his most famous 
design is that of ‘La Semeuse” on the 
current coin of France. 


Messrs. BELL & Sons are publishing for 
Dr. George Herbert West a book on ‘ Gothic 
Architecture in England and France.’ with 
numerous illustrations. Dr. West, who 
studied under Viollet-le-Duc, aims at pro- 
viding beginners with a sound basis for study 
of the simultaneous development and 
mutual influence of English and French 
Gothic. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (Aves 1 1).—' Child Life in London,’ Pastel Studies by Bethia 
Jlarke ; Paintings and Drawings by Modern Artists, 


St George's Galle: 

o Mr. 8pencer F. Gore's Paintings, Chenil Gallery. 

— Pictures by celebrated French Artists of the Last Century, 
Mr. van — th's Gall 


— Royal Scottis ion? of Palutere in Water Colours, Thirty- 
anne exhibieio Private View, Fine Art Society's 


— = Woclety of { Faintws in Water Colours, Summer Exhibi- 
tion, 5a, Pall Mall Kast. 
Mon. Beulpture by Eli Nadelman, Press View, Mr. Paterson's 














MUSIC 


—@— 


THE WEEK. 


BecusteiIn Hartit.—Mr. Lamond’s and 
Mr. Howard-Jones’s Recitals. 


Two well-known pianists, Messrs. Frederic 
Lamond and Mr. Howard-Jones, have 
given pianoforte recitals—the former last 
Saturday afternoon, the latter on Monday 
evening. 


Mr. Lamond is an earnest interpreter of 
Beethoven’s music, and his fine technique 
enables him to carry out his intentions 

to the full. In the Sonata in c minor 





(Op. 111) his powerful, impassioned read- 
ing of the Allegro was on the whole more 
impressive than that of the wonderful final 
movement. The pianist gave a forcible 
rendering of Chopin’s Polonaise in a flat, 
but his reading of the a flat Ballade was 
not sufficiently delicate and romantic. 
Great Beethoven players are seldom ideal 
interpreters of Chopin. 

Mr. Howard-Jones is one of the most 
enthusiastic admirers, and one of the 
most able interpreters, of Brahms’s piano- 
forte music. His programme, entirely 
devoted to that composer, included the 
second of the three early sonatas, namely, 
the one in F sharp minor (Op. 2), and the 
reading of it was exceedingly good. 
The Sonata in F minor (Op. 5), has been 
much in favour of late, so that the change 
was welcome. Mr. Howard-Jones was also 
heard in some of the interesting short 
pieces of which Brahms in his later years 
wrote so many. 


Eouran Hatyt.—Mr. Marcian Thalberg’s 
Recital. 


Mr. Marcian THALBERG is a new-comer. 
We did not hear his first recital, but at 
his second on Tuesday evening he began 
with Grieg’s ‘ Holberg’ Suite. Technically 
the playing was correct and neat, but the 
reading lacked both colour and character : 
the touch was heavy, and the tempo too 
stiff. He next addressed himself to Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in c minor (Op. 110), 
but of this tone-poem he revealed neither 
the poetry nor the grandeur. Mr. Thal- 
berg is an excellent pianist, and no doubt 
would be heard to far better advantage 
in pieces in which technical display is 
the chief feature. 


f£ouian Hay. — Messrs. Cortot and 
Thibaud’s Recital. 
Messrs. ALFRED CORTOT AND JACQUES 


TuIBauD gave the first of two recitals 
on Tuesday afternoon. The programme 
included a Concerto for pianoforte, violin, 
and string quartet (Op. 21) by E. Chausson, 
of whose music little has been heard in 
London. A fine Quartet of his was 
performed a few seasons ago at Leighton 
House; the Concerto, however, surely 
represents the composer at a later stage. 
It consists of four movements. The first 
is interesting, though somewhat diffuse. 
A ‘Sicilienne’ is smooth and refined, 
while the Finale displays skill and 
rhythmic life. The third section, a solemn, 
stately ‘Grave,’ is, however, the most 
striking. There is deep thought and 
atmosphere in the plaintive and, at 
moments, highly impassioned music. An 
admirable rendering was given of the work. 


BrecusTeIn HatL.—Miss Sealy’s Concert. 


At Miss Sealy’s third concert on Tuesday 
evening a Sextet for strings and two 
horns by Beethoven was performed. 
Although a the high opus-number 81, 
it was written during the early Viennese 
period, and was evidently a piéce d’occasion 





for special performers on the horn, as 
the horn parts are very prominent. On 


.this occasion they were played by Messrs. 


A. Borsdorf and T. R. Busby. It was 
an interesting, if not important revival. 
Beethoven himself did not apparently 
think much of the work. On the manu- 
script part for the first horn he wrote: 
“The Sextet is mine; Heaven only 
knows where the other parts are !” 








Musical Gossip. 


A LENTEN performance of Bach’s ‘ Mat- 
thew’ Passion will be given by the London 
Choral Society at Queen’s Hall on Wednes- 
dayin next week, under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur Fagge. Mr. Plunket Greene will 
sing the passages allotted to the Saviour, 
end Mr. Gervase Elwes will be the Narrator. 
The orchestral accompaniments will’ be 
pleyed by the London Symphony Orchestra. 
It has beer the custom of late, at any rate 
in England, to play the accompaniments 
to the recitatives upon a pianoforte or an 
organ. We are glad to learn that on this 
occasion @ spinet will be used. 


THE PROGRAMME of Mr. Theodore Byard’s 
vocal recital at Bechstein Hall on Wednes- 
day evening was well arranged and of 
reasonable length. Two songs by Purcell, 
containing quaint specimens of realism in 
the vocal part, were well rendered, but most 
impressive was the interpretation of Schu- 
mann’s dramatic ‘Der Soldat.’ In some 
Hungarian and old French melodies, re- 
quiring very different treatment, the singer 
was equally successful. He has a fine voice, 
well under control. His last group was 
devoted to British composers. 


Mr. F. C. WHITNEY will produce M. Felix 
Albini’s comic opera * Baron Trench’ at the 
Whitney (late Strand) Theatre on Saturday, 
the 22nd inst. The cast will include Messrs. 
Walter Hyde (in the title-part), Rutland 
Barrington, J. Danvers, end W. McLoughlin 
and Mesdames Caroline Hatchard, Marie 
George, Agnes Fraser, and M. Lowell. 


THE death is announced of Théodore 
Radoux. He was born at Liége in 1835, 
and studied at the Conservatoire there, 
of which in 1872 he became director. He 
wrote two opéras-comiques, “Le Béarnais ’ 
and ‘La Coupe enchantée’; an oratorio, 
‘Cain’; choruses, and many instrumental 
pieces. But he will be best remembered 
for his work at the Conservatoire, which 
he raised to a high state of prosperity ; and 
by the museum (placed at first in one of the 
halls of the Conservatoire) which he founded 
in memory of his illustrious fellow-country- 
man Grétry. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sux. Concert, 3.30, Albert Hall. 
— London Symphony Orchestra, 3.30, 
- Sandag t Society, net Qa —. 
_— tional pa —_ 6 Ha 
Moxy. Eunice Sai Song Recital, 8.15, jan Hall. 


— Mr. Fritz Hirt’s Violin Recital, 8.15, 5, Bechstein Hall. 


a, Poiediom. 


— Audrey Chapman Orehecern, 6. 30, Queen's Hall 
Tcrs. Mrs. Vougians Rests Vinee ecital, 3, Melian Hall. 
— Miss Annie Grew me. F. Chiaffitelli’s Vocal and Violin 
Recital, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 
— Mr. Leon Rains’s Vocal} Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hal 
— Mr, Marcian Thalberg’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, ‘Zolian Hall. 
— Oxford Bouse Choral Society, 8 30, 's Hall. 
Wep. Mr. Leonard ick’s oforte tal, 3, 1 
— Mr. Thomas P. Fielden’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hal! 
- lon C Society, "s * Passion,’ 8, Queen's 
— Miss Edith Lowe's Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Tucns. Miss Teresa _Del Riego's Recital of her ee 3.15, 
oft acts a9 Beaten 
= Concert, 8.30, Queen’ 
Fri. Mies Marie Novello’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Zolian Hal 
Bar and Thibaud’s Sonata olian Hal) 
= oisewitsch’s Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Elsie Hall and Charles and inet 


Recital, 3.15, Stein Hall. 
Paehmann's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
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DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 


HaYMARKET.—Lady Patricia: a Comedy 
in Three Acts. By Rudolf Besier. 


Amone the nine or ten young playwrights 
who with adequate encouragement from 
the public could rendez our drama as 
worthy of respect as our fiction, Mr. 
Besier ranks high, if only for his achieve- 
ment in ‘Don.’ There we had not only 
an affecting story well told, but also a 
set of characters who, except the quixotic 
hero, were made to talk in their natural 
idiom, and preserve amid the clash of 
wills their own personality. This play 
does not reach the level of * Don’ in these 
respects. Its plot, in view of its length, is 
shght and rather too carefully symmetrical; 
and, apart from an amusing sketch of the 
sort of tomboy who catches up the jargon 
and the manners of the average public- 
school boy, only one of the dramatis 
persone is so well observed as to arrest 
and hold attention. In theme the play 
is a satire on that type of woman, all 
“soul ” and nerves and superfine culture, 
which was more common in the Victorian 
era than nowadays; and Mr. Besier had 
an inspiration when he suggested Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell for the part, for in this 
way we have the piquant spectacle of the 
actress who has so often elicited our sym- 
pathy for heroines of morbid sensibility 
burlesquing her own creations with a 
delicate, but most telling raillery. 

Technically considered, Mr. Besier’s 
new work varies between comedy and 
farce,—indeed, in its second act is merely 
a grotesque game of hide-and-seek— 
and rather too mathematically exact and 
balanced to reproduce the uneven rhythm 
of life. There are too many couples in 
the comedy. The cast is divided into 
couples, married or unmarried, and the 
main scheme shows in duplicate married 
idealists and unmarried novices pairing 
off for a while, and being ultimately re- 
assorted. Even the two elderly spectators 
are represented as running in tandem, 
and the solitary character of the story, 
a gardener who is rathera symbol than an 
actual person, though a father of thirteen 
children, is made to say the same thing 
over and over again as chorus to protagon- 
ists who are constantly doing the same 
thing. In its excessive parallelism, and 
its repetition of phrase and incident and 
burlesque complication, lies the weakness 
of Mr. Besier’s newest piece; but this, 
along with a tendency to verbiage, should 
not conceal from playgoers the polished 
yet colloquial felicity of its diction or its 
wit. Amusing—in the better sense of 
the term—his comedy is from first to last 
with its pretty oak-tree setting. 

Lady Patricia herself deserves some 
study. Her kind may exist in garden 
Cities of to-day, but she seems to date 





back to the movement scarified in 
‘Patience.’ When we first meet her she 
is reciting verses from the poets to the 
setting sun. A languishing creature ad- 
dicted to sentiment and poses and high- 
flown language, she reveals the time to 
which she really belongs when she carries 
a lily in her hand and proposes to intoxicate 
it with wine. There speaks the silly 
zsthete of the eighties; and when her 
ladyship protests that her speech may be 
precious, but is not précieuse, she gives 
herself away, for a précieuse of tmrty 
years ago is just what she is. Mr. Besier, 
however, transports her adroitly enough 
to our own day, crediting her with an 
affection for a boy of the healthy and 
slangy modern class. Very amusingly is 
she shown fondling the youngster and 
murmuring to him a high talutin creed of 
self-renunciation which he only half- 
understands. Balancing the courtship of 
this pair is that of Patricia’s equally 
sentimental but middle-aged husband and 
a ‘flapper’ whose irreverent treatment 
of her elderly lover Miss Athene Seyler 
makes peculiarly diverting. But neither 
of these sentimental attachments lasts, 
and the fun of the play largely depends 
on the efforts the younger folk make to 
dodge the embarrassing attentions of their 
elders. 

Not many chances fall to the male 
members of the cast. Neither Mr. Charles 
Maude as Patricia’s boy-lover nor Mr. 
Wontner as her husband has much to do 
except to cut an awkward figure in situa- 
tions that are ridiculous. Mr. France 
does wonders with the part of the bucolic 
gardener who has a far shrewder idea of the 
game his betters are playing than his 
manner suggests. Mr. Kric Lewis’s bland- 
ness reconciles us to the figure of an 
amorous Dean. But it is Lady Patricia 
to whom the play owes its success. 


LittLe THEATRE.—Miss Lillah McCarthy’s 
Season: The Master Builder. 


‘Tue Master BUILDER’ was the play of 
Ibsen’s which split his admirers in this 
country into opposing groups. Thefamous 
production of 93, in which Miss Robins 
and Mr. Waring shared at the Trafalgar 
Square Theatre, had to face not only the 
frenzy of the faction against Ibsen, but 
also the impatience of some of his former 
friends. A revival of the piece sets us 
glancing back at those days with an almost 
envious amusement. We may still think 
that ‘The Master Builder’ stumbled 
badly in trying to attach a mystical 
significance to the bald details of an 
architect’s career and work, as well as to 
certain phrases which, perhaps owing to 
the naiveté of the idiom of the original 
language, convey to our sophisticated 
taste associations with the ludicrous. But 
the time-spirit has developed a larger 
tolerance ; we can look at the play’s 
material from Ibsen’s own standpoint, 
even though we may not accept his 
formula ; and so it happened that at the 
Little Theatre the other night expressions 
which would once have provoked smiles 





were listened to almost sympathetically, 
and each act met with a flattering recep- 
tion, due partly to the intelligence and 
intensity of the acting. As a study of 
provincial manners and types, the piece 
is curiously interesting, and made all the 
more so by the Mid-Victorian setting that 
Mr. Granville Barker’s stage-management 
happily suggests. Hilda, the wild creature 
who finds existence so “ frightfully thril- 
ling ” and is as cruelly exacting with her 
Master Builder as the young are wont to 
be with the gods of their idolatry, lives 
to-day, and will live on in stage-literature. 
Realized delightfully by Miss Lillah 
McCarthy she makes her old appeal, and 
this time we have a Solness who seems to 
justify the admiration of his Hilda, and 
makes something of a fight with the 
‘* younger generation ” he dreads. 

At first sight it might be suspected that 
an actor of Mr. Norman McKinnel’s 
strong and dominating temper would 
accentuate the aggressive side of the 
Master Builder at the expense of his self- 
distrust and sickly conscience, as Hilda 
calls his defect of will-power. But not 
only does Mr. McKinnel disguise the 
vigorous lines of his face ; he also subdues 
his voice and manner till the Solness he 
shows us seems to require all the hypnot- 
ism of a Hilda Wangel before he can shake 
off his despondency and rise to her heights 
of exaltation. If this Master Builder 
exposes all the turmoil of his distracted 
soul, equally notable is the performance of 
Miss McCarthy as Hilda. She brings out 
the girl’s boyish moods, she hints at the 
minx in her, she indicates her sublime 
indifference to human weaknesses; you 
see her exercising her will intently, almost 
impishly, on the stage. The only faults 
in the rendering are awkwardnesses of 
gesture, carriage, and pose, and too much 
betrayal of strain and effort; but these 
are faults on the right side. The principals 
obtain good all-round suppo:t, notably 
from Miss Katharine Pole, who makes of 
Mrs. Solness such a monument of grief 
that you forgive her her tears over the 
** nine lovely dolls.” 








William Hunnis and the Revels of the 
Chapel Royal: a Study of his Period and 
the Influences which affected Shakespeare. 
By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. (Louvain, Uyst- 
pruyst ; London, Nutt.)—Mrs. Stopes needs 
no introduction to our readers, who are 
familiar with the results of her researches 
in little-studied Shakespearian fields, and 
have often had cause to recognize her un- 
wearied patience and industry, her know- 
ledge of the unprinted sources of history 
of the later Tudor period, and the accuracy 
and eare with which she sets them forth 
for the benefit of less fortunate students. 
The volume before us, which is one of 
Bang’s ‘“ Materialien,”’ displays all these 
qualities, and the limitations which accom- 
pany them are not serious drawbacks 
in a work forming part of that series. 
The ordinary reader who looks in this book 
for a disquisition on the influences which 
affected Shakespeare will, perhaps, be dis- 
appointed, misapprehending Mrs. Stopes’s 
methods of working. What she has done 
is to provide materials for building up & 
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picture of the life of a successful man of 
letters of no extraordinary ability in the 
age which formed the character of Shake- 
speare. The poet may have appreciated 
his efforts for the entertainment of Queen 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1575. 

William Hunnis belongs to the select 
band of authors whom booksellers and pub- 
lishers regard with respect, for his works 
sold. His ‘Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful 
Soul’ occupies a place in their pantheon 
beside such classics as Butter’s ‘ Spelling 
Book,’ Davis’s ‘ Arithmetic,’ and Cornwall's 
‘Geography’ of the days of men not yet 
old. The ‘Seven Sobs’ seems to have 
been printed for the first time in 1583 (there 
is no evidence that an edition appeared in 
1581, and bibliographers do not accept the 
probability); and a century later it was 
one of the books of which the Stationers 
preserved the copyright by a lawsuit with 
the University of Oxford. Mrs. Stopes 
gives a list of editions which would serve 
as a basis for a bibliography, if the work 
had not already been done in a publication 
of the Bibliographical Society. She omits 
the 1589 edition in the University Library 
of Cambridge, and several others in private 
hands, and the innumerable editions printed 
for the Company of Stationers, beneath the 
notice of Term Catalogues. None of 
Hunnis’s other works had anything like 
this success, though several of them had a 
temporary popularity and passed through 
various editions. Mrs. Stopes supplies ex- 
tracts sufficient and more than sufficient 
to enable us to form an idea of the scope 
and intensity of Hunnis’s muse. Its highest 
flights were commonplace; its subjects 
were the favourite topics of the period, and 
necessarily coincide with those selected by 
the real poets of the time. 


The career of Hunnis introduces a great 
many of the peculiar features of the period— 
the life of the Children of the Chapel; the 
pressing of choristers, known to us by the 
complaint of Thomas Tusser ; their troubles 
in learning to sing, which remind us of the 
medizval verses on the same subject printed 
by Wright and Halliwell in ‘ Reliquiz 

tique’; Hunnis’s adventures in getting 
a grant of arms from the Elizabethan heralds, 
on which Mrs. Stopes has done a good deal 
of work; his dealings with alchemy (and 
counterfeit coining, then its common com- 
panion) ; his matrimonial experiences ; and 
the grants of other people’s property by 
which his services were rewarded. All this 
is of interest and value to the student of the 
period, as it brings him directly into the 
circle in which Shakespeare was to move. 

Any criticism of Mrs. Stopes’s work must 
necessarily be that of details, for the book 
creates its effect by heaping them up 
chapter after chapter, and such criticism 
may readily have quite disproportionate 
effect. We think Mrs. Stopes dates Cover- 
dale’s ‘Goostly Psalmes’ too late when 
she puts them “ later than those of the two 
Wedderburnes in Scotland” (after 1542). 
The ‘Goostly Psalmes’ must have been 
printed about 1539. The proclamation 
mentioned on p. 12 was not a royal proclama- 
tion. Mrs. Stopes’s personal views may 
perhaps be traced in her statement that 
Mary was “made Princess of Wales,” 
which she was not, and in her remark about 
the ‘‘Great Charter of Womanhood” 
(1 Mary 3, s. 3, cap. 1). The recently acted 
‘Jacob and Esau’ is ascribed to Hunnis, and 
to Mary’s reign: its Calvinistic spirit makes 
that period unlikely; and the author's 
date for ‘ Roister-Doister’ has found no 
favour among students. 

Perhaps the parts of her book which will 
have most permanent value are the lists of 
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performances of the Queen’s players of 
Court plays, of the Children of the Chapel 
Royal, and the illustrative notes. In these 
there is an amount of information brought to- 
gether and not otherwise available which will 
be of the greatest value to workers on the 
history of the English drama. Mrs. Stopes’s 
book is, in fact, a real contribution to the 
study of Elizabethan life and literature, in 
which there are still many gaps to be filled 
by those who will go to the sources instead 
of relying on somebody else’s matter. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


WE are sorry to notice the death on Tues- 
day last, at the early age of 43, of Mr. 
Sydney Brough, who had been suffering from 
throat trouble and consumption for some 
time. The son of Lionel Brough, he had 
been on the stage since 1885, and had played 
@ variety of parts with acceptance, his 
buoyancy appearing to special advantage 
in impersonating the gay young man of 
modern comedy who makes love and pro- 
vides the high spirits of the piece. Latterly 
he had developed an aptitude for character 
parts such as Don Pedro in ‘Much Ado’ 
and Squire Chivvy in ‘ David Garrick.’ In 
private life his excellent spirits and geniality 
won him many friends. 


THE death at the age of 85 is announced 
from Berlin of the comedian Friedrich 
Haase. He soon made a reputation for 
himself as a clever actor, and eventually 
received an appointment at the Court 
Theatre at Berlin. He exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the stage, and assisted 
in founding the Deutsche Theater. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
BOOKS. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


Illustrated. Medium 8vo, xii-632 pp. 16s. net. 
NOW READY. 


WILLIAM PITT AND 
NATIONAL REVIVAL. 


“Dr. Holland Rose’s monograph is as thorough a piece: 
of work as one can desire; and in nothing will the reader 
find it more satisfactory than in its just emphasis upon the 
reformer that was in Pitt; a reformer in spite of, perhaps 
betrayed by, occasional la from judgment which were 
discoverable in him during these years....The whole 

@ is a fine piece of modern historical writing, in its 
research, its guise of evidence, and its neutrality. It is 
also a first-rate piece of controversy, excellently distinguish- 
ing between the balance of witnesses when their statements. 
are combined and the acceptation of evidence from one 
witness or from another.” 

Mk. HILAIRE BELLOC in the Academy. 


“* Asa contribution to the understanding of the one epic 
page in modern history the present work, by reason of its 
scholarship, its impartiality, and its artistic restraint, 
establishes the author’s position once and for allas a serious 
historian of the first rank.” 

Mr. THOMAS SECCOMBE in the Daily News. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 





OTHER WORKS BY DR. ROSE. 


FIFTH EDITION, with many Maps and Plans and 
numerous Illustrations. In 2 vols. large post 8vo, 18. net. 


Also a CHEAPER EDITION without the Illustrations. 
2 vols. 108. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
Including New Materials from the 
British Official Records. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 


“The most remarkable single volume 
ever published.” 


WEBSTER'S 


NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CONTAINING OVER 
400,000 DEFINED WORDS and PHRASES. 
2,700 PAGES. 6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 





NEW INVENTIONS SYNONYMS 
in Science, Mechanics, | have received unsparing 
an Machinery are fally scholarly attention 
ee ee ENCYCLOPASDIC 
QUOTATIONS INFORMATION 
Increased in numbe on thousands of 
from 400 to 6,000. subjects, 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES, G.C.V.O., 


Serjeant-Surgeon to His Majesty the King, says :— 

**T have carefully examined ‘ Webster’s New 
Dictionary.’ It is in every particular a most re- 
markable work, and can undoubtedly claim to be 
the best and most comprehensive Dictionary of 
the English language in one volume that has ever 
been _ published. ery term in modern Science 
that I have sought for I have found. The present 
volume is a monumental work which will be 
indispensable to all who wish to keep abreast of 
modern knowledge.” 








On receipt of a post card mentioning the 
‘Atheneum,’ Messrs. Bell will forward a copy 
of the Illustrated Booklet, with specimen 
pages, which fully describe the NEW 
INTERNATIONAL. 





London: G. BELL AND SONS, Lep., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & OO, Lr. 


A QUARTETTE OF TRAVEL BOOKS. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. intend to publish in April and May a Quartette of rather notable travel books, two of them dealing with 
italy, one with Finland, and one with Canada. The Canadian volume is from the pen of Mr. R. E. Vernede, the clever young novelist, and will 
be entitled THE FAIR DOMINION. 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Vernede has seen, and describes delightfully, many aspects of Canadian life unfamiliar to 
most visitors ; the book will contain a number of reproductions in colour of beautiful drawings by Mr. Cyrus Cuneo. 

Miss Rosalind Travers, o writer whose name will be new to many, though it is connected with two successful books of verse, is the author of 
the work on Finland. 7s. 6d. net. It consists of a series of bright, intimate, unconventional letters written {from different parts of the Duchy to 
half a dozen correspondents of divers types and tastes, but forming a consecutive narrative. They touch upon every phase of Finnish life and character. 
Finland is an A: holiday-ground—fascinating especially to those on whom the beauties of Southern Europe have begun to pall. The volume will be 
fully illustrated. 

, The two Italian books will present a curious contrast. One of them is to be a popular handbook to Italy, by Mr. Dougias Sladen, devised on 
somewhat novel lines, and illustrated by 160 full-page reproductions from photographs specially provided by the Italian Government. Mr. Sladen himself has 
had twenty years’ experience of Italian travel, and in this compact and attractive volume he places the results at the disposal of visitors less well equipped. 
It will be a a an indispensable, as well as a very companionable, supplement to the ordinary guide-books. It will be entitled HOW TO SEE 
ITALY ( AIL). 

Most ple __ to traverse Italy by rail, but a motoring era has begun, and Mr. Paul G. Konody, in THROUGH THE ALPS TO 
THE APENNINES, establishes his right to be regarded as one of its pioneers. In this volume he sets forth with infectious zest some of the impressions, 
experiences and adventures that befel him and his companions on their holiday trip in the ‘* Cricket” along the pee and byways of Northern and 
Central Italy. The highways are open to every one, but here and there along the byways are fascinating old towns and villages almost inaccessible by rail. 
Mr. Konody has things to tell of many of these which will be new to the vast 7 of his readers. His book will be profusely illustrated by reproductions 
of photographs taken by himself, as well as by a number of masterly pencil sketches by Mr. E. A. Rickards, the architect of the new Wesleyan Hall 
in Westasinatan, who was one of his cémpanions on the trip. A very effective design for the cover has been executed by Mr. Simpson. 



































A CHESTERTON CALENDAR. PRACTICAL HINTS FOR PASTORAL WORK 


i AMONG THE SICK. By HECTOR GORDON GRAHAM MACKENZIE, 
Size large crown 8vo, 5s. net. M.A., M.B., and A. O. HAYES, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Lambeth, and Chaplain 
““Mr. G. K. Chesterton is a writer from whom it is easier to quote than from any one of St. Thomas’ Hospital. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
else now alive.... However, as even the easiest tasks may be badly done, we hasten to declare 


in bold type, with a blank space below tho toxt on every page, so that the | OREEK LOVE SONGS AND EPIGRAMS. By J. A. 





reader may make his own comments....There are many grades of seriousness and POTT. With Frontispiece in Photogravure. Pott Svo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net ; in lamb 
ree M ~ SL eg = : = prose py heyy ey “ ™ os and all of it ne. -< skin, 2s. net; in velvet calf, 3s. net. 
es mn Calendar’ is a eep ; it wi i r well over the nex 
New Yeur.”—Westminster Gazette. ee THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE EARLY 
“‘A pleasantly made tome, gracious in garb, light and luxurious in paper....Mr. MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. H. K. MANN, Head Master of St. Cuthbert’ 
Chesterton is something new in English thought ; he is a serious thinker who can play with G Schock, Ne v tl r "Vols. IV-VHL Wi ei ‘ uthbert’s 
ideas, without losing his respect for them. His mind dances even capers, yet remains yo mceagay ool, Newcas oo? yae, =O. EV. ith Illustrations and 
eo He noo ~~ meg gery’ You Bae cnn Pay eg Aum pg d in | aps. my 8vo, 12s. net each. 
‘A Chesterton endar.’.. Perhaps, t of all the quotations in the volume are those | 
my gh from on Magy mm wg 4 — Fm = ~ least ~~ — of jhis genius, THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. By Dr. Lupwia Pastor. 
a ave e dou e the best known in the re. Authorized T lation f the German by the Rev. RALP 
Mr. HOLBROOK JACKSON in a full-page article in Black and White. Seotenh. Vola 1 1X. pon x 7” Sang orn, 122, mor pow H KERR, of the London 
FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK. HISTORY OF ROME AND THE POPES IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By HARTMANN GRISAR, S8.J., Professor at the Universit; 
By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. of Innsbruck. Authorized English Translation. Edited by LUIGI CAPPADELTA 
Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 3 vols, royal 8vo, 15s, net per volume. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colour, 16 in Collotype, and Cover Design by the Artist. HI HE HE 
Every phase of Frank Brangwyn’s art is dealt with in this splendidly produced book : | STORY WE pe & ERMAN sok HOP LE AT T 
Oil Pictures, Water Colours, Tempera Painting, Decorative Painting (including his mural | CLOSE OF TH o, BY _ - Translated 


panels for the Skinners’ C y), Sketches, Etchings, Designs for Household and Furni- by A. M. CHRISTIE. Complete in 16 volumes. Demy 8vo, per 2 vols. 258. 
ture, Stained Glass, &c. 


“The genius of Mr. Frank Brangwyn is one of the assets of the British School of THE GRACES OF INTERIOR P RAYER: a Treatise 


painting and decorative art. His art is....individual to himself ...It is uncommon, N.S. rs 
out-of-the-way, and the wonder is that so many of the public understand and delight in it. on Mystical Theology. By K. P. POULAIN, S.J. With a Preface by the 
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*Genius,’ said Froude, ‘commands recognition only when it has created the taste which is ee CONTE Demy sro ote A gg the Sixth Edition by LEONORA L. 
to appreciate it.’ Brangwyn, after a short but cruelly hard fight that almost bettered him. dd a - : Peed ‘ . 7 
conquered recognition in a measure seldom bestowed on originality such as his, and ali A perfect storehonse of information on the whole subject of prayer.. ..This is a work 
Europe had officially done him honour before the people of England were quite aware that | Which should be treasured by all who aspire, as we all lawfully may, to know something 
a genius was in their midst. He is now the hero of Mr. Walter Shaw-Sparrow’s beautiful | experimentally here below of that Union of God which is to be our happiness hereafver. 
‘book.”—M. H. SPIELMANN in the Graphic. The translation is excellently done.” —Month. 
N.B.—A Large-Paper Edition with extra Illustrations, and two Etchings signed by the 
Artist, specially executed for this edition, the plates of which will afterwards be THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUD AMA, THE 
destroy Limited to 160 copies for England and America. £5 5s. net. BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations, the Ways to Neibban 


and Notice on the Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. BIGAN DET, 


WALKS AMONG LONDON’S PICTURES. By E. late Bishop of Ramatha. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘The Private Palaces of London,’ and THE LIFE OF HIUEN-TSIANG. By the Suamans 
History of the Squares of London.’ Small crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. HWUILI and YEN-TSUNG. With a Preface containing an account of the Works of 
THE HIGH ROADS OF THE AT PS. A Motoring Guide I-Tsing. By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A. D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

to more than 100 Mountain Passes. By O. L. FREESTON, F.R.G.S. Second Edition, | HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE MAHOMEDAN 
vised. ith 114 Illustrations, for the most part from otographs by the Author ; | 

ether with several Sketch Maps indicating the Relationship of the various groups eA St Re ee se Se AP. BHIAGS. Mi As ete 

of Passes to each other, and a specially prepared Map of Alpine Territory generally. Col. in the Madras Army. To which is added an account of the Conquest by the 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net ; also in leather, 14s, net. Kings of Hyderabad, of those parts of the Madras Provinces denominated the Ceded 


THE L AKE OF como: its History, Art, an d Archzolo. gy. gees — Circars. With copious Notes. In 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
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e with Letters. By CLEMENT J. WILKINSON. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
THE MARKHOR: Sport in Cashmere. By Count Dr, Wilkinson’s position as translator and exponent of Swedenborg’s works is his 
HANS VON KOENIGSMARCK. Illustrated. Imp. 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. chief claim upon memory and notice ; but his friendships with the famous men of his 


long day, with Emerson, Carlyle, Browning, and others, should attract the interest 
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M.A., Trin. Coll., Cam. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. THE MUTATION THEORY. Experiments and Observations 

the Ori, f Species in the Vegetable Kingdom, with Bibliography and Index. 

CRYSTALS. By Dr. A. E. H. Turrox. Illustrated. Crown 14 Tiantetlons he Text, and 12 beautiful Colour Plates. . 2 = geen oon 
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*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- - | Cr. B.—Junel5 to June 29 
Faree—Cruise A, from 20 Gne.; B, 12 Gns. ; 6, 15 Gne. 
Illustrated Handbooks on Application. 


=e 
Under Contract with H.M, 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
By the S.Y. “VEGTIS,” from MARSEILLES) 
SPITZBERGEN,The NORTH CAPE | Ne. S—June 28 to July 25 
From London (*calling at Leith). 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &e. - ' Cr.C.—Jaly 11 to July 29 
P 80 Offices {Sertenkeran Arms | london. 





























Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH. 
50, Fleet Street, E.U. 
CHIEF . " 
71 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 
LONDON OFFICES {its Cannon Street, E.C. 








CLAIMS PAID EXCEED............s0000+0 £27 ,000,0CO0 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 





whose Estate will be 


EVERY MAN liable for Duty 


should read 


‘A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance, 


48, GracecuurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, 


GLASS, AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


THE SHARES OF WHICH ARE VESTED IN THE 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 
Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over 26,000,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
WITH MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 

AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 


By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘John Francis and the Athenwum. 


Lendon T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsio LIngelstrasee 20. 














FREDK. HOLLYER’S REPRODUCTIONS 
OF 


THE PICTURES AND PORTRAITS 
BY 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


were submitted to the artist and received his approbation 
before they were issued for publication, thus giving them 
the unique value of having been considered by their origin- 
ator as faithful translations of his works. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


including the works of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, D. G. 
Rossetti, and Harry Bates, R.A. ; also Selections from the 
Uffizi, Hague, Dublin, and National Galleries, and a large 
number of Portraits of Eminent Men. 


Post free One Shilling. 
9, PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


FREDK. HOLLYER also begs to announce that, the 
small colour prints of ‘ Hope,’ ‘ Sir Galahad,’ and ‘ For He 
had Great Possessions,’ produced at the Watts Gallery, can 
now be obtained from him. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 








THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
£ 8 dad. 
GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES.. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
t NINTH SERIES .. 010 6 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+ This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudovyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 

ds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. e 
= is limited, and the type has been dis- 
t 








JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
1 Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, K.C. 
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WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—~»—— 
TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 


‘6 Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
— Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 

imes. 


By W. T. LYNN, 8.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘*The booklet deserves to continue in pete. 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser, 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


NOW READY. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 





STUDIES IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL. 
Comprising 


Brier Notes ON THE PARABLES AND MIRACLES 
oF Our Lorp. 


New TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY oF PLAcES NAMED. 
APPENDIX ON SOME EUROPEAN TRANSLATIONS OF 


THK BIBLE. 
With 5 Maps. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Associate of King’s College, London ; 
Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


‘*Sunday-school teachers and others will readily 
find a considerable amount of help in this handy 
and carefully written little book.” 

Guardian, June 2, 1909. 





NOW READY. With Illustrations. 
Price One Shilling net. 


EMINENT SCRIPTURE 


CHARACTERS. 
A Series of Biographical Studies in the 
Old and New Testaments. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 


Associate of King’s College, London ; 
y Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, 
Author of ‘ Bible Chronology,’ ‘New Testament 
Studies,’ &c. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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NEW LETTERS BY 
ROBERT LOUIS 


STEVENSON 


IN THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


Scribner's Magazine 

















HIGH-GRADE SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 





BLACKWOOD 


For APRIL contains 
Expeditus. By Sr. Joun Lucas 


The Oxford Book of Italian Verse. 
By Morra O'NEILL. 





“Palabra Inglesa.” 
The Little Compton Sensation. 
By HEerpert Ives. 


An Incident in the French Invasion 
of Egypt in 1798. 


The Twymans. By Hexry Nuwsotr. 


An Elizabethan Pamela. 
By Sypney WarTERLow. 


Damascus. By Geerrupe Lowrutan BEL. 
A Sweep of the Pen. 
By Rospert AvuGustin. 


Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
IV. The Companion of a Mile. 
By Atrrep Noyss. 


Musings Without Method— 





Mr. Asquith’s Decline and Fall—An Instru- 
ment of Revolution—Tammany Judges— 
An Old Yellow Book—‘The Ring and the 


E you will find at ‘‘FURNITURE TOWN” great bargains in genuine First- 
AT ALL TIM S class Second-Hand gong — and — i n a with . 

tantly havi laced with us for immediate disposal large consignments 0 
| eager merit, and rare bargains ‘aa e poet , We respectfully solicit a personal call, or write for the Current 


ly 
ly 








Month’s Bargain List. Faithful sketches sent. Country orders carefully packed and carriage free. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


“The Great London Centre for all that’s good in Second-Hand Furniture,” 
263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 2754, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
DEPOSITORIES—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, Eden Grove (adjoining). 
(Just one minute from Holloway Road Station, Piccadilly and Brompton Tube). 


REMOVAL | Telegrams— 


Telephones—25098 \ 
 taanenateny JELLICO, LONDON. 


7826 CENTRAL. 


ESTIMATES 
FREE. 





Book ’—Prose and Poetry. 
Reciprocity in Defence. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 

















AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





NOW READY. 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


CORNHILL. 


For APRIL. Contents. Price le. 


THE CASE OF RICHARD MEYNELL. Chaps. VII.-VIII. By 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 


TELLING THE BEES. By Sir Laurence Gomme. 

THE WORLD'S WEDDING. By Alfred Noyes. 

THE HOME OF THEIR FATHERS. By Horace @. Hutchin™ 
son. 


THE MEANING OF DEATH. By Julian 8. Huxley. 
PIG-STICKING IN INDIA. By Sir Edmund Cox, Bart. 
A COUNTRY PRACTICE. By a Doctor's Wife. 


THE LEAVES OF THE TREE.—FREDERIC MYERS. By 
rthur C, Benson. 


THE LOST IPH'GENIA. Chaps. XIIL-XVI. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH :— 


I. ROBERT BROWNING (Supp! tary Questions). By 
Owen Seaman. 


II, LEWIS CARROLL. By Viscount St. Cyres. 
III. cmauaes DICKENS. By the Right Hon. G. W. E. 
sell 


London : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


























_ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING 


2. 6. 
PRACR ON FARTH ” Ry HAROLD SPRNDEX. 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PRORLEM OF REUNION. 
rof. SANDAY, D.D. 
INSURANCE AND TRAINING FOR Bid UNEMPLOYED 
By Prof. H. STANLEY JRVONA, 
THY GERMAN NATIONAL TDEKA . M. CUTLACK. 
THE RATIONALE OF SPIRITUAT, HEALING. 
By EMMA MARTE CAILLARD. 
RURAL HOUSING. ayy FREDERICK BALLARD. 
A CO.OPRRATIVE LAND SOCTR Ry A. ARONSON. 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE ‘HOLY SEE: 1. iro XIIt. 


VELLE. 
RECENT SWEDISH POETRY AND COUNT aNOTTAKY. 


ND 
JOHN M. SYNGE. By JOBN MASEPIEL. 
LONG HEADS AND WATSON. HEADS. By JEAN FINOT. 


FORFIGN AFFAIR By Pr. ¥. J. DILLON. 
The Fall of M. Briand—M. Telcasse’s Policy—M. Hanotaux on the 
ae rp _ = The Bag Railway — Russia and China— 


and J 
LITERARY. RUPP. MENT. 
Tent and bh 
London : THE © ONTEMPORARY REVIEW. COMPANY, “LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SECOND EDITION, Price a. 4d 


(CATHOLICISM ON af PHILOSOPHICAL 


By B. O. NIXON, M. EB. uneanew’. and H. CUNLIFFE. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, London ; and of all Booksellers. 
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FROM CHATTO & WINDUSS LIST. 


And Contents,—Lay Morals—The Pentland Rising—Father 


AV Mi Oo R A Ss Damien -The Day after gy oer Papers— 
| L Criticisms —Sketches— The Great North Road—The 
Other Papers. Young Chevalier—Heathercat. The papersin this volume 
have not hitherto been collected together in book form 
excepting in the EvinsurGu and PENTLAND Editions of 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. Stevenson’s Works. Crown 8vo, buckram, 63. 


(Shortly, 











‘Mr. Ralph Nevill is an ideal writer on so characteristic a London topic as its clubs......He begins at the very beginning with a racy account of the 
coffee-houses and taverns which were the forerunners of the more formal institutions.”—Daily Telegraph. 

«‘ There is an inexhaustible store of humorous lore and anecdote in the London clubs, and Mr. Nevill makes good use of it......and has many piquant 
tales to tell......The book is especially rich in its account of the portraits and other treasures.” — Observer. 


With Coloured 


L_ Oo N D oO N Their History and Treasures. Prontispoce and 
CLUBS: By RALPH NEVILL. ison 


MEN AND THINGS OF MY TIME. Demy 870, cloth, 6. net 


By the MARQUIS DE CASTELLANE. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 12 other Portraits. 
‘* His stories of the notabilities of the Second —— have wit as well as malice.” —Observer. 
‘« Eminently French are the play of irony, the delicate stroke of malice, and the urbane air of detachment of the — 
Teatminster Gazette, 


WORDSWORTHSHIRE: An Introduction to a Poet’s Country. 


By ERIC ROBERTSON, M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Windermere. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Poet, Maps, and 47 Original 
Drawings by ARTHUR TUCKER, R.B.A. (Shortly.) Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 


BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY THE JAPANESE ARTIST YOSHIO MARKINO. 
A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 


By YOSHIO MARKINO. With 8 Illustrations in 3 Colours and 4 in Monochrome by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. With a Note and 12 Illustrations in 3 Colours and 8 in Monochrome by YOSHIO MARKINO. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 
By W. J. LOFTIE, F.S.A, With Introduction by M. H. SPIELMANN. Preface and 60 Illustrations in 3 Colours and Sepia, by 
YOSHIO MARKINO. Feap. 4to, 20s, net. 


‘THE COLOUR OF PARIS. a 
By MM. LES ACADEMICIENS GONCOURT. With Introduction by L. BENEDITE. Preface and 60 Illustrations in 3 Colours and 
Sepia by YOSHIO MARKINO. : Feap. 4to, 208. net. 


THE COLOUR OF ROME. 
By OLAVE M. POTTER. With Introduction by DOUGLAS SLADEN. Preface and 60 Illustrations in 3 Colours and Sepia by 
YOSHIO MARKINO. Feap. 4to, 20s. net. 














THE CASEMENT: A DIVERSION By FRANK SWINNERTON. 
N EW MOTHERS AND FATHERS - - - - By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 


(Mrs. Maxwell Armfield.) 


S FENELLA - - - - - - - - By H. LONGAN STUART. 
Ss. 


INHALING - - - - - - - By GEORGINA LEE. 
N OVE Ss BILLY - - : - - : - - By PAUL METHVEN. 
L A WOMAN ON THE THRESHOLD By MAUDE LITTLE. 
“TROBADOR POETS: Selections from | EPISTOLZ OBSCURORUM VIRORUM ;\VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
THE POEMS OF HIGHT TROBADORS. | Trans- | (1515-1517). The Latin text of the Editiones Principes, |CBNTURY. By PHILIPPE MONNIER. Authorized 
al rom the Provincial, wit ntroduction and Notes, with English rendering, Historical Introduction and Notes | English Translation. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
by BARBARA geri hy bet Coloured Frontispiece by FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES. (500 copies only | Demy &vo, cloth, 78, 6d. net. 
Hata ee with dlaspe Ze. 60 ete” Sv boards, | printed.) Royal 8vo, buckram, 25s. net. (OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By 
q $ . iy 48. | THOMAS A KEMPIS. As translated out of th Lati b 
MELBA: a Biography. By Acxzs M.| LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDIC! AS RICHARD WHYTFORD (0. 1556);  venditel op 
MURPHY. With Chapters by MADAME MELBA on | TOLD IN THEIR LETTERS. By JANET Ross, | ™dern English with an Historical Introduction by 


THE ART OF SINGING and ON THE SELECTION OF | With Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, | {‘G4FRID RAYNAL, 0.8.B. With Reproductions in 
MUSIC AS A PROFESSION, « Photogravure Frontis- | 10s. 6d. net. olours and Decorations in line, after Water Colours by 





iece, and numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. jo ‘oeg 3 The binding after a fine XVIth 
my 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. THE FACE OF MANCHURIA, KOREA, | (Coiour, cloth’ 7s. 6d. net: EDITION DRUK ee ne 


AND RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. By E.G. KEMP, | 4to, pure r, with 4 addi in 4: 
A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD. | F:25.G.5., Author of ‘The Face of China.’ With 18 | 15s het; ‘ploskin with clasps Shore | 2s in 4-Colour, 


Being the FIRST VOLUME of A HISTORY OF BABY- in © | 
LONIA AND ASSYRIA. From Prehistoric Times to the | [iies,in Colour and 6in Monochrome, Large feap. 4to, THE GREATER ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 
ae Pn mony a By eee + —_— —" Being some Account, Historical and Topographical of the 

S.A, 8 e e yptian an reater Monastic H { i 
Amur Antiquities inthe British Museum. Whna ap, | NOTES ON THE SOIENOE OF PIC- | sibo:casguen. With w Illustrations i Watss Colours 
11 Plans, 35 Plates, and 69 Illustrations in the Text. Royal | TURE-MAKING. By C. J. HOLMES, M.A. With | after WARWICK GOBLE. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. net. Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. | top, 20s. net. ° 4 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 




















Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ THE PUBLISHERS ”"—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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